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Conclufion of the Account of Mr. Warburton’s Julian. 
H «3 in a preceding article *, given a 


view of this author’s main argument, we fhall 

. flow ‘give our readers a fhort account of his 
introduction, which relates chiefly to the authority of 
the fathers. | | 

He begins with declaring, that; as he imagiries ’re- 
ligion lofes fomething, and learning a great deal, by 
the neglect in which the fathers lie at prefent, he 
fhould have been tempted to fay a word or two in their 
behalf; even tho’ the fubject of his book had not re- 
quired that they, whofe teftimony he makes fome ufe 
of, fhould have their pretences examined, and their 
character fairly ftated. 

‘© The authority of the fathers (fays he) had now 
for many ages been efteemed facred. Thefe men, by 
taking the Greek philofophers to their affiftance in ex- 
plaining the nature and genius of the gofpel, had un- 
happily turned religion into an art; and their fucceffors 
the ScHOOLMEN, by framing a body of theology out 
of them, inftead of fearching for it in the fcriptures, * 
foon after turned it into a ¢rade. But (as in all affairs 
where reafon does not hold the balance) that which 
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had been extravagantly advanced, was, on the turn 
of the times, as extravagantly undervalued.” 

’ He proceeds to fhew how all this came to pafs, and 
obferves that the Romifh clergy, when they were erect- 
ing their lordly fyftem of ecclefiaftical hierarchy on the 
ruins of chriftian liberty, found nothing of greater 
advantage than making the authority of the fathers 
facred and decifive ; that having introduced numerous 
errors and fuperftitions, both in rites and doétrine, 
which the fence and the declarations of {cripture equally 
condenmed, they wére obliged to feal up thofe living 
oracles, and open this new warchoufe of the dead. He 
further obferves, that our reformers, tho’ they fhook 
off the tyranny of the Pope, could not difengage them- 
felves from the unbounded authority of the fathers, 
but carried that prejudice with them, as they did fome 
others, of a worfe.complexion, into the proteftant re- 
ligion 5 neither. confidering antiquity in general asa 
thing relative, nor chriftian antiquity as a thing pofitive ; 
either of which would have fhewn them that the fathers 
themfelves were modérn, compared to that. authority 
on which reformation. was founded ; and that the gof- 
pel was that true antiquity on which all its followers 
fhould repofe themfelves, ‘* The confequence (fays he) 
of which unhappy error was, that, in the long appeal 
to reafon, between proteftants and papitts, both of them 
going on a common principle, of the decifive-autho- 
rity of the fathers, enabled the latter to fapport their 
credit again{t all the evidence of common fenfe and 
facred icripture,’? 

After this, he takes notice that Daillé, at length. 
wifely contrived to fhift the ground, and forced the 
difputants to vary their method both of attack and de- 
fence, by fhewing that the fathers were incompetent 
deciders of the controverfies on foot; fince the points 
in queftion were not formed into articles till long after 
the ages in which they lived. ‘* This (fays our author) 
was bringing the fatoers from the bench to the table; 
degrading them from the rank of judges, into the 
clafs of fimple evidence, in which, too, they were not 
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to {ptak, like Jrif evidence, in every caufe where they 
were wanted, but only to-fuch matters a8 were agreed 
to be within their knowledge. Had thislearned critic 
ftopped here, his’ book ‘had been free from blame 3 
but at the fame time. his honeft purpofe had, in all 
Jikelihood, proved very ineffectual : For the obliquity 
of old prejudices is not to be fet ftrait by juft reducing 
it to that line of right which barely reftores it to inte+ 
grity.. He went much further: And by thewing, oc- 
cafionally, that they were abfurd interpreters of holy- 
writ ; that they were bad .reafoners in morals; and 
very loofe evidence in faéts ; he feem’d willing to have 
his readeriinfer, thatieven tho’ they had been mafters 
of the fubject, yet thefe other defects would jhave ren- 
dered them very unqualified deciders, 

However the work of this famous foreigner had 
great confequences: And efpecially with us here ac 
home.—+—~But what it has chiefly to boaft of is, that 
it gave birth to the two beft defences ever written, on 
the two beft fubjects, religion and liberty; I mean, 
Mr. Chillingworth’s Religion of Proteftants; and Dr. 
Fer. Taylor’s Liberty of Propbecying. \a a word, it 
may be truly faid to be the ftore-houfe from whence all 
who have fince written popularly on the character of 
the fathers, have derived their. materials,”’ 


Our author obferves further, that Wbithy has ex- 


pofed their talents for criticifm; Barbeyrac their 


pretenfions to the fCience of Ethics; and that Dr. 
Middleton, finding them in the fupport of monkitfh mi- 
racles has endeavoured to prove their ¢e/timony, in mat- 
ters of fact, to be none of the cleareft: So that the 
whole order being expofed as incompetent judges of 
doctrine, trifling interpreters of f{cripture, bad mora- 
lifts, and flippery evidence, it is no wonder the Englifh 
reader, who only meafures them by fuch reprefenta- 
‘tions, fhould be difpofed to think very irreverently of 
thefe early lights of the holy catholick church. 

‘¢ But our folly has ever been (fays he) and is likely 
to continue, to judge of antiquity by a modern ftan-. 
dard; when, if we would form reafonable ideas on this. 
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fubjeét, we fhould compare the parts of it with one 
another. We examine the conceits of a Bafl or an 
Auftin, on the teft of the improved reafoning of our 
own times, And we do well. It is the way to read 
them with profit, But when, from a contempt: of 
their logic, which follows this comparifon, we come 
to defpife their other accomplifhments of parts and 
learning, we betray grofs ignorance or injuftice. To 
know the real value of the fathers, we fhould-place 
them by their contemporaries, the pagan writers of 
greateft fame and reputation ; and if they fuffer in their 
neighbourhood, e’en let them ftay where moft of them 
already are, with the grocers. But it isa truth none 
acquainted with antiquity can deny, how great a fecret 
foever modern divines make of it, that as polite fcho- 
lars (and it is that which we now moft affect to value) 
whether in eloquence, ethics, antiquity, or philofophy, 
the chriftian writers have indifputably the firft place. 
Nay, One may venture to fay, there are fome of them 
who have fuccefsfully rivaled the beft writers of antt- 
quity. St. Chry/oftom has more good fenfe than Plato ; 
and you may find in Laé&éantius almoft as many good 
words as in Tully, So that if, on the principles of a 
claffical tafte, we difcard the fathers, we fhould dif- 
card along with them the pagan writers of the fame 
ages; unlefs the wonderful theology of the latter 
can attone for (what they both have in common) their 
falfe rhetoric and bad reafoning.”” . 

Mr. Warburton proceeds next to account for the bad 
reafoning both of the gentile and chriftian writers of 
antiquity, and treats at large of the peculiar bindrances, 
in the ancient world, to the advancement of moral 
truth, on the principles of a juft logic. He obferves that 
the cultivation of the art of reafoning was, in the moft 
early times of learning, in the hands of orators and /o- 
poifts.—That the real bufinefs of the orator, whatever 
his profcflion might be, was not to convince, but per- 
fuade; not in favour of truth, but of convenience or 
utility ; not, general utility, but particular, which is 
oiten at variance with it—that their art of reafoning, 
was 
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was as much an art to binder the difcovery of truth, 
as to promote it; that the fopbifts made their wiidom 
to confift in bringing truth to the fide of their reafon- 
ing, not in bringing their reafoning to the fide of 
truth; whence it became the glory of their profeffion 
to demonftrate for, or againft any opinion, indifferent- 
ly, being never better pleafed than when that was pre- 
fcribed to them for their fubjeét, let it be what it 
would, which their auditors had a mind fhould ‘be the 
truth ;—that they brought themfelves into publick con- 
tempt, by their infolent abufe of reafon, which pro- 
ceeded to an open mockery of truth, and gave room 
to another fet of men, of a modefter denomination, 
to raife themfelves on -their ruins.. Thefe were the 
philofopbers, to whom, as our author obferves, the 
gentile world owed all its real improvements. in the 
art of reafoning; but that they prefently ran into two 
extremes, of all things the moft hurtful to reafon, /cepti- 
cifm and dogmatizing ; both which vices they contracted 
of the ftock from which they fprung, the /opbifts , 
who by their. cuflom of difputing for and againft every 
thing, brought every thing, in its turn, according to 
the temper of the recipients, to be firmly embraced, 
or wantonly doubted of. 

Whereas it may be faid that /ogic and mathematics, 
thofe two great inftruments of truth, were, the one in- 
vented, and the other highly advanced, ‘in thele very 
ages ; Our author allows they were, but fays that, if 
the plain truth may be told, the ufe of thefe boafted 
inftruments goes no farther than to affift us, the one 
in the form of reafoning, the other in the method of 
difcourfe, 

** Ariftotle’s invention (fays he) of the categorics 
was a furprifing effort of human wit: But in practice, 
logic is more a trick than a fcience, formed rather to a- 
mufe than to inftruét. And, in the fame fort, we may 


apply to the art of fyllogifm-what a man of wit fays of | 


rbctoric, that it only teacheth us to name thofe tools, 
which nature had before put into our hands, and 
taughe the ule of. However, all its real virtue con- 
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fifts in the compchdious detection of a fallacy. “This 
js the ucmoft it can do for truth. In the fervice of 
Chicane, indeed, it is a mere jugglers knot, now fatt, 
now loofe ;:and the /eboolmen, who poffefled tt in a fu- 
preme degree, are full of Its legerdemain. Bat is 
true value is now well known ; and there is little need 
to put it lower in the general eftimation. 

With regard to. the mathematics, Mr. Warburton 
thinks, that long habit in them incapacitates the mind 
for reafoning at large in the fearch of moral truth. 
Whether his obfervations upon this fubjec are juft or 
not, we fhall not take upon us to determine, but leave 
it to our readers to judge, after laying before them 
his own words; though we are inclined to think that 
he has carried the matter too far. 

‘¢ However (fays he) what /gic hath loft of. its 
credit for this fervice, mathematics have gained, And 
geometry is now fuppofed to do wonders as well in the 
fyftem of man as of matter. It muft be owned, the 
real virtue it hath, it had acquired long fince: For, 
by what is left us of antiquity, we fee howelegantly it 
was then handled, and how fublimely it was purfued. 
But the truth is, all its ufe, for the purpofe in queftion, 
befides what hath been already mentioned, feems to be 
only habituating the mind to think long and clofely ; . 
and it would be well if this advantage made amends for 
fome inconveniences as infeparable from it. It may 
feem perhaps too much a parodox to fay, that long habit 
in this fcience incapacitates the mind for reafoning at 
large, and efpecially in the fearch of moral truth. And 
yet, | believe, nothing is more certain. The objeét of 
geometry is demonftration, and its fubject admits of it, » 
and is almoft the only one that doth. In this f{cierice, 
whatever is. not demonftration is nothing ; or at leaft 
below theprtofeffors regard. Probability thro’ its al- 
mott infinite degrees, from fimple ignorance up to ab- 
folute certainty, is the terra incognita of the peometri- 
cian, And yet here it is that the great bufinefs of the 
fuman mind is carried on, the fearch and difeovery of 
all the important truths which concern us: as reafon- 
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able creatures. And here too it is that all its vigour 
is exerted? For'to proportion the affent to the pro- 
bability accompanying every varying degree of moral 
evidence requires the moft enlarged and fovereign ex- 
ercife of reafon. But the harder the ufe of any thing, 
the more of habit is required to make us p:rfect in it, 
Is it then likely that the geometer, long confined tothe 
routine of demonftration, the eafieft exercile of reafon, 
where much lefs of the vigour than of the attention of 
mind is required to excel, fhould form a right judg- 
ment on fubjeéts whofe truth or falfhood is to be rated 
by the probabilities of moral evidence. I call mathe- 
matics the eafieft exercife of reafon on the authority 
of Cicero, who obferves, That fcarce any man ever 
fet bimfelf upon this ftudy, who did not make what pro- 
grefs in it be pleafed. But befides acquired inability, 
prejudice renders the veteran mathematician {till lefs 
capable of judging of moral evidence.. He who hath 
been fo long accuftomed to lay together and ccmpare 
ideas, and hath reaped the richeft fruits of fpeculative 
truth for his labour, regards all the lower degrees of 
evidence as in the train only of his mathematical prin- 
cipality : And he commonly difpofes of them in fo def- 
potic a manner, that the ratio ultima mathematicorym 1s 
become almoft as great a libel upon reafon, as other 
fovereign decifions. I might appeal? for the truth of 
this, to thofe wonderful conclufions which geometers, 
when condefcending to write on hiftory, ethics, or 
theology, have made from their premiffés. But the 
thing is notorious ; and it is now no fecret that the oldeft 
mathematician in England is the wort reafoner in it. 
But I would not be miftaken, as undervaluing the 
many ufeful difcoveries made from time to time 
in moral matters by profeffed. mathematicians, nor will 
any one fo miftake me, who does not ‘firft confound 
the genius and the geometer ; and then conciude that 
what was the atchievment of his wit, was the product 
of his theorems. 

Yet full it muft be owned, that this difcipline habi- 
tuates the mind to think clofely ; and may help us toa 
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good method of compofition. In thofe moft unpromifing 
ages, when the forms of the {chools were as tedious and 
intricate as the matter they treated was abfurd or tri- 
fling, it hath had force enough to break thro’ the 
bondage of cuftom, and to clear away the therns that 
then perplexed and overgrew the paths of learning, 
Thomas Bradwardin, a mathematician, and archbifhop 
of Canterbury, in the fourteenth century, in his famous 
Book De Cau/a Dei, hath treated his fubjeét, not as it 
was wont to be handled m the fchools, but in the bet- 
ter method of the geometers. And in another in- 
ftance of more importance, he hath given the age he 
lived in an example to emancipate itfelf from the flave- 
ry of fafhion, I mean in his attempt (as by his freedom 
with the fathers it feems to be) of reducing their ex- 
travagant authority to its juft bounds. But yet, fotrue 
is the preceeding obfervation, that tho’ mathematics, 
in good hands, could do this, it could do no more:: 
All the opening it gave to truth could not fecure 
Bradwardin from the difhonour of becoming advocate 
for the moft abfurd opinion that ever was, the anti- 
pelagian doctrine of St. 4ufin; in which the good 
archbifhop was fo much in earneft, that he. calls the 
defence of it, Tg Cause of God.” 

When the ftate and condition of the human un- 
derftanding in .the antient world was fuch, that it 
might it be called rather a mechanical than a moral cul- 
tivation of reafoning, our author obferves, that chrifti- 
anity arofe, and on fuch principles as were beft adapted 
to correct thofe very errors and prejudices, which had 
fo long retarded the progrefs of truth, by leading us 

to the knowledge of one God as the /upreme God, and 
directing us to the love of truth as the means to pro- 
cure it, 

** In the pagan world, (fays he) from which Ged 
was removed, the end was totally obfcured by their 
perplexed difputes concerning the /upreme good ; and 
the means quite loft in the various pafllons that had 
abforbed the Jove of truth, | 
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Thefe were the principles revealed by heaven for 


the advancement of moral knowledge: And in God?s 


good time they had their effect; tho’ indeed fomewhat 
with the lateft. For it is not to be diffembled, that 
here, asin moft other cafes in the moral world, the 
perverfity of man foon ran counter to God’s provi- 
dence; which had fo admirably fitted and difpofed 
things for a general reform. hau 
The firft preachers of the gofpel were the in{pired 
meflengers of the word. They committed its dictates 
to writing ; and with that purity, and confequently 
with that /plendor, in which they drew them from th 
fountain of truth, | 
Their immediate followers, whom we call the apo- 


frolic fathers, received at their hands .the doctrines of 


life, in all the fimplicity of underftanding as well as 
beart, .It cannot be faid their writings do much hoe 
nour to the rational fublimity of facred truth; but then 
they do not violate its integrity : For falfe philofophy 
had not yet made havock of the faith, tho’ it was 
then beginning to work. If, in their writings we fee 
but little of that manly elegance of reafon, which 
makes the fcripture fo truly refpeétable, it muft be al- 
lowed, however, there is as little of thofe adulterate 
ornaments which their fucceffors brought from the 
brothels of philofophy to adorn the fanétity of religion : 
And let me add further, that tho’ the early profpeé 
of things may not be, in all refpects, what one could 
wifh ; yet there is one circumftance which does great 
credit to our holy faith: It is this, that as the integrity 
and dignity of its fimple and perfect nature refufed all 
fellowfhip with the adulterate arts of Grecian learning ; 
fo the admirable difplay of divine wifdom in difpo- 
fing the parts, and conducting the courfe of the grand 
fyftem of redemption, was not to be tolerably ap- 
prehended but by an improved and well difciplined 
underftanding. Both; thefe qualities fuited the nobili- 
ty of its original. It could bear no communion with 


error; and was as litle fitted to confort with igno- 
vance,” 
Mr, 
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Mr. Warburton proceeds to obferve, that the men of 
Science were not ‘the firft who attended to the call of 
the gofpel, their ftation prefenting many prejudices 
againft it; but that its convictive evidence, and rapid 
progrefs had fo fhaken and difconcerted learned pride, 
that the next age faw a torrent of believers pour in, 
from the fchools of their rhetors, the colleges of their 
philofophers, and the cloifters of their priefts. ‘* The 
fincerity (fays he) of thefe illuftrious converts, in em- 
bracing a religion which did not hold out, fo much as 
in diftant profpect, any advantages of the temporal 
kind, cannot be fairly brought in queftion. Their 
difcretion, their prudence, were the. things wanting, 
But that paflion of new converts, zéa/, which is then 
leaft under the direétion of knowledge when it moft 
needs it, hindered them from making their advantages 
of the principles of revelation ; fo admirably fitted, as 
we have fhewn, to improve human nature on that fide 
where its perfection lies, I mean, in the high attain- 
ments of moral truth. For, inftead of reafoning from 
truths clearly revealed; and fo, from things known, 
to advance, by due degrees, in the method of the ma- 
thematicians, to the difcovery of truths unknown, they 
travefted obfcure uncertainties ; nay, manifeft errors 
into truth ; and fought in philofophy and logic analo- 
gies and quibbles to fupport them. 

Their two great objects, as became them, were to 
increafe the number of believers; and to defend the 
faith againft infidels and heretics.” — 

Amongit the means they employed for the fpeedy 
converfion of the world, he takes notice that one was, 
to bring chriftianity as near to the genius of the Gen- 
tile religion, and of the Greek philofopby, as could be 
done with a fafe confcience, and without offence. He 
obferves, that the myfterious genius of paganifm, to- 
gether with its popular abfurdities, naturally and ne- 
ceflarily produced a method of teaching, which always 
‘pleafes the imagination in proportion as it difgufts the 
underftanding, that-is to fay, the method of allegory. 
** An art (lays he) excellently fitted to cover the old 
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nonfenfe of the vulgar — and to ornament the 
new. inventions of the pbilofopbic ; bat very abhorrent 
of the nature of chriftianity, where every thing was 
rational, and every thing clear and open. - Yet an al- 
legory was become the general vehicle of inftraction, 
and that which particularly diftinguifhed the {chool of 
Plato, the fathers, who leaned moft towards that fect, 
thought fit to accommodate themfelves to the fathion. 
They allegorized every. thing: and their fuccefs was 
fuch as might be expected from fo abfard an expedient: 
Here, again, udaifm, mifanderftood, fupported them 
in their ill-judged ichemes. For the daw is full of al- 
legories, and figarative reprefentations. And with 
great propriety, as that religion was dependant on, 
cand preparatory to the go/pel: which, being its end 
and completion, required to have fome idea of itfelf 
delineated in the means.” 

Having given a tafte of their didaétic theology, he 
proceeds to fhew that their Polemic favoured as ftrengly 
of the fame impure mixture, and with great wit and 
eloquence defcribes the origin and progrefs of the School- 
men's att; after which he has the following remarkable 
words. ‘* At length truth fhot its ray into this chaos of 


reafon: but it came not directly from its fource; but — 


from the ferment of fuch paffions as error and corrup- 
tion are apt to raife amongft thofe who govern in, and 
enjoy the benefit of, that ftate of confufion. For when 
a reform happens to appear from within, it cannot be 
{uppofed to have its birth in a Jove of truth; hardly, 
in the knowledge of it. Generally, fome oblique paf- 
fion gratifies itfelf in decrying the groffer eruptions, 
fupported by, and fupporting thofe it hates. The ma- 
chine thus fet a going, truth has fair play ; fhe is now 
at hberty to procure lovers, and to attach them to her 
fervice. This was the courfe of things in the revolu- 
tion we are about to fpeak of; and is the natural rife 
and progrefs of religious reformations in general. For 
if, in the ftate of fuch eftablifhed ‘error, providence 
was to wait till a love of truth had fet:men upon bredk- 
ing through their flavery, its difpenfations could never 
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provide that timely aid to miferable humanity, as we 
now find they almoft always do. For when the cor- 
ruption hath fpread fo wide, as to make.truth, if haply 
fhe could be found, an indifferent object; what is 
there left, to enable men to break their fetters, but the: 
clafhing interefts of the corruption itfelf? And it is 
knowing as little of the religious, as of the moral courfe 
of God’s providence, to upbraid thofe, who have pros, 


fited by the bleffing, with the bafenefs of the inftry. 


ments that procured it. ; 

However, the love of truth foon came in aid of 
thofe, whom St. Paul himfelf would not difcourage 
(fuch as preach Chrift even of envy and firife) to carry: 
on the work of reformation. For though the grofnefs 


of the corruptions did not ftraitway make them fuf- 


pected, yet, being tyrannically impofed, they foon be- 
came hated ; and that hatred brought on an enquiry, 
which ended not but in their detection. And then 
thofe, whofe honefty and courage emboldened them to 
make a feceffion, found no way of fupporting them- 
felves in their new recovered Jiberty, but by fupplying 
their want of power with a fuperior fhare of know- 
ledge. | 

To this every thing concurred. They were led, even 


by the fpirit of oppofition, to the fountain of truth,. 


the {criptures ; from which they had been fo long ex- 
cluded. And the {criptures, as we obferved, had, 
amongft their other advantages, this peculiar virtue, 
to direct and enlarge the mind, by providing it with 
fuch objects as were beft fuited for its contemplation ; 
and prefenting them in fuch lights as moft readily pro- 
moted its improvement by them. Such too was the 
gracious difpofition of heaven, that at the very time 
they were breaking up the recovered fountains of di- 
vine knowledge, the whole treafury of human learning 
was ready to be laid open to them. For a powerful 
nation, of fierce enthufiafts, the enemies.of the chrif-. 
tian name, had juft driven Grecian literature from its 
native feats, and forced it to take refuge in the weftern 
parts of Europe, 
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How admirable-are the ways of providence! and 
how illuftrious was its prefent difpenfation ! it directed 
the independent, various, and contrary revolutions of 
thefe times, to rectify the mifchiefs occafioned by the 
pajt : whereby the very learning, which had in the firft 
ages been employed to corrupt chriftianity, now ferved 
to purify and reftore it: the philofophy, which was 
then adopted to explain articles of faith, was now ftu- 
died only to inftruét us in the hiftory of the human 
mind, and to affift us in developing its faculties, and 
regulating its proper operations: and thofe fyftems 
which had fupported the whole body of fchool«divi- 
nity, now afforded the principles proper to overturn it. 

But in the courfe of this reform, it was not enough 
that the bad logic, on which the fchool determinations 
refted, fhould be reduced to its juft value. The fervice 
of truth required the invention of a better. A better 
was invented ; and the fuperiority that followed its ufe 
was foon felt; fo that our adverfaries were reduced to 
avail themfelves of the fame advantages. Thus true 
fcigénce opened and enlarged itfelf: it fpread and pene- 
trated through every quarter; till it arrived to that 
diftinguifhed condition. in which we place the true 
glory of thefe latter ages. 

The advantage of ‘the medern over antient times, in 
the fuccefsful purfuit of moral fcience, is now gene- 
rally acknowledged. And the impartial reader, who 
hath attended to thefe brief reflections, will hardly 
afcribe it to any other caufe than to the genius and the 
conftitution of the chriftian religion ; whofe doffrines 
reveal the great principles of moral truth ; and whofe 
— eftablifhes a miniftry confecrated to the fervice 
of it.” 

Our author having endeavoured to juftify the fathers 
from the injurious contempt under which they now lie, 
and paid all due refpeét to them in afferting that they 
were at leaft equal, or rather fuperior to thofe gentile 
writers, their contemporaries, whom we moft admire, 
opferves, with regard to their moral charaéter, that the 
molt prejudiced againft them will never be able ro 
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prove they had an immoral intention to deceive, “He 
clofes his ingenious introduction, which abounds with 
mafterly ftrokes, and curious reflections throughout, 
with. advifing fuch as think otherwife, before they.at. 
tempt to make out this charge againft them, to weigh 
well. the force of the following remark made, on fome. 
what a different occafion, by the admirable author of 
the E/prit des Loix, ‘* Whenever one obferves, in any 
age or government, the feveral bodies in a commanity 
intent on augmenting their own authority, and vig. 
Jant to procure certain advantages to themfelves, exclu. 
five of each others pretenfions, we fhould run a very 
great chance of being deceived if we regarded thee 
attempts as a certain mark of their corruptions. By an 
unhappinels infeparable from the condition of huma- 
nity, ‘moderation. is a rare virtue in men of fuperior 
talents, And as it is always more eafy to pufh on force 
in, the direction.in which it moves, than to ftop or di- 
velt its moment ; perhaps, in the clafs of fuperior ge- 
niufes, you will fooner find men extremely virtuous, 

than extremely prudent.”’ 4 : 





_ as 2 es 


Arr. xlviii. Differtations on the Mofaical Creation, 
Deluge, duilding of Babel, and Confufion of Tongues, 
&c. By S. Berington** Sold by C. Davis and T. 
Ofborne. Offavo. Price 65. 


E fhail not trouble our readers with a large at- 

count of this performance, a few lines being 
fofficient to give them a proper notion of it. The au- 
thot’s principal defign is to vindicate the Mo/aic ac- 
count of the creation againit the objections and cavils 
of infidels; which has been often done already by 
writers of unqueftionably greater abilities than Mr. Be- 
rington, who has advanced nothing material upon the 
fubject, but what has been urged again and again. 

As unbelievers have drawn their objections againf 
the Mojaic account of the creation from philofophy, 
modern difcoveries of phyfical caufes, and the modem 
fyftem of the world, this author has been led to follow 
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them in fome of thofe points; where, without adopt. 
ing any one fyflem, he endeavours to fhew, that no 
new difcoveriés can irivalidate the divine authority of 
the feriptures ; and likewife that all fyftems found out 
hitherto, have greater flaws and difficulties in them, 
that cam be objected againft the Mo/aical creation. 

Great part of his book is taken up in expofing the 
abfurdities and-reveries of Hutchinfon, whofe fyftem he 
confutes root and branch, as he himielf exprefles it, He 
likewife falls heavily upon the Nezw/onian fyftem, which 
it is plain he does not underitand: in his intfoduction 
ifideed, he defires his readers to obferve, chat when he 
mentions this fyftem, it may be underftood,: not with 
reference to Sir J/eac himfelf, but to what fome who 
pretend to be his difciples advance, as from him, 

As a fpeciimen of his philofephical talents, and hke- 
wife of his ftile and manner, we fhall prefent our readers 
with fome extracts from what he fays with regatd-to 
the earth’s motion; a point, which, according to him 
can never be proved. **Some modern enetmiesi of the 
holy fcriptures (fays he, p. 365.) raife objections againtt 
them, becaufe they feem to eftablifh, erat leaft, fup- 
pofe the motion of the fun, and not that of the earth. 
Tis impoffible, fay they, that what is contrary to the 
laws of the univerfe, fhould-be the obje& ef revelation. 
But is it fo abfolutely certain, that the earth’ is daily 
and hourly dancing through an immienfe, ‘refitting 
fluid, as our atmofphere is, at the rate of 4 thoufand 
miles an hour, at leaft? without affigning any caufe to 
drive it on, at that prodigious rate, or continue and 
preferve its motion, in fpite of the refiftance of the at- 
mofphere, which is certainly a grofs refitting medium, 
at leaft thofe parts of it encompaffing the earth-are vi- 
fibly fo. Yet our moderns take it for granted, and 
run away with the notion hand over head, that it is 
the earth that moves round the fun all the while, and 
look upon all as ignorant in philofophy, who imagine 
the contrary. But, I fay, is it abfolutely certain, that 
the earth is dancing round the fun yearly and hourly ? 
and we ourfelves are whirling head over heels, as we 
fhall 
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fhall fee prefently, at the. rate of a thoufand miles an. 
hour, at leaft? Can there be no rational doubt of this? 

Are there no flaws in this modern fyftem? As ’tis con- 
fefled there are very great ones in the antient fyftem; 

yet the followers of the ancient fyftem, accounted for 

moft of the celeftial- phenomena tolerably well; in 

fome points better than the moderns, in others not fo 

well, and indeed bunglingly enough. But, were all 

the learned aftronomers, till Copernicus’s time, fuch 

dotards as not to fee, that the earth moved inftead of 
the fun, when they made fuch learned calculations of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and adjufted their 

principal appearances to fuch a degree as have laid the 

foundation for the improvements we have made fince. 

Some of our modern difcoveries muft be owned to be 
great improvements ; but that of the earth’s annual 
and diurnal motion is neither of Ezgli/b growth, nor 
a modern difcovery, if it may be called a difcovery, 
rather than a philofophical paradox ; being known to, 
and rejected by the great aftronomers of the fore- 
going ages; which mutt be a very natural indication, 
that the modern fyftem is not fo extrinfically certain as 
our moderns would make us believe.” 

After this he reckons up the great names of thofe 
philofophers, who rejected the fyftem of the earth’s 
motion, and then proceeds as follows, ‘*I fhould have 
mentioned what the fame great author (meaning New- 
entyt) fays in his eleventh fection, viz. that the fim- 
plicity of an hypothefis is not always an argument for 
its truth ; meaning, that tho’ the earth’s motion is a 
more fimple hypothefis, yet that does not make it a 
true one ; whereas our moderns run away with it, as if 
the earth’s motion was certain fact ; contrary to their 
ereat and modeft mafter, Sir J/aae Newton, who only 
ipeaks of it as an hypothelis, allowed both by him, and 
the greateft men of the laft age, to be dubious, and 
undeterminable by all our knowledge hitherto ; and 
not only that, but our free-thinking dablers in {cience 
make an objection of it again{t the holy fcriptures, as: 
if they were blameable for not afferting a fyftem ac- 
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knowledged to be undeterminable by our greateft phi- 


lofophers. But to confider fome other reafons befides 


authorities, why the hypothefis of the earth’s motion’ 


to be looked upon as precarious, not to fay un- 
pea as to all shy ical reafons, which our moderns 
feem to negleé& too much, and run into eridlefs cal- 
culations about the motions of the planets, too far out 
of our reach to come to any certainty as to the real 
fyftem of nature. To begin then with the moft obvious 
firft. N. B. Moft of the following arguments are 
only brought as probable conjectures againft the 
earth’s motion ; and tho’ fome of them are cornmon, 
yet they have never been thoroughly anfwered, viz. ' 
The teftimony of our fenfes againft the motion of 
the earth ; which, though perhaps not demonftrative,; 
are fufficient to convince any man, that the Copernican 
fyftem, judged by himfelf, as we have feen from 
Newentyt, to be only an hypothefis, is hot fo very e- 
vident as our moderns would have us believe. We have 
the teftimonies of all our fenfes, at leaft our eyes and 
feeling, that the fun moves, and not the earth. We fee 
him rife in the eaft, and mounting higher every hour. 
We fee the fame fun fet in the weft, tho’ we ourfelves 
ftand ftock ftill. Now we fee him on one fide of us 3 
by and by we find he is moved to the other fide, 
If we keep looking towards the eaft, in the morning 
he burns our faces; in the evening our backs, unlefs 
we turn ourfelves. Nay, in the longeft days we find, 
he almoft moves quite round us; yet ’tis we, forfooth; 
that move all the while, tho’ we ftand ftock ftill; nay, 
tho’ in their precarious fuppofition we fhould be whir- 
ling headlong from weft to eaft, yet we don’t perceive 
that we move round upon our heels, to make the fun 
appear to go quite round us, as he almoft does in the 
longeft days. Again, we fet up marks, we ereéts dials 
and gnomons in all pofitions, to fhew and meafure 
his motions ; yet we muft fuppofe that the dials and 
gnomons move all the while, not the fun: Yet thefe 
remain inotionlefs, not only by all our fenfes, but by 
all the experiments we can make 3 and this in all paft 
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of the world, at all times, 1 know they fneer at this ar- 
gument from, our fenfes, and fay with the poet, 
terreque urbéfque recedunt : The earth and towns move 
as we fail by them. But they may as well fay, when 
we fee a {tone fall to the earth from the top of a houfe, 
that the earth moves towards the ftone, not the ftone 
towards the earth. ’Tis true our fenfes tell us, that 
it is the {tone that moves: Why, do not the fame 
fenfes tell us, that the fun rifes and moves from the eaft 
to weft ; as much as they tell us, that the ftone moves, 
or an arrow towards the butr? If our fenfes may be 
deceived in one cafe, why not in the other. Iam fure 
the fun appears toall our fenfes to move round the dial, 
not the dial round the fun, as much as the ftone feéms 
to fall towards the earth, 
Another very natural argument againft the motion 
of the earth; that is, the prodigious rapidity of the ex- 
ternal parts of the earth under the equator turning 
round its own axis in twenty-four hours, befides its 
proceeding on to finifh the magnus orbis in a year’s 
time. Our moderns fwallow the infinite difficulties 
which muft occur in fuch motions, with all the eafe 
imaginable. In this rapid motion of the earth, men 
and animals on the furface of it muft be whirling about 
headlong,,at the rate of a thoufand miles an hour at 
leaft ; that is, fwifter than a ball owt of a cannon ;-and 
that too head over heels, with refpect to thofe who 
live under the line. I fay, head over heels, or heels 
over head : For it is certain by that time we are whir- 
Jed half way about, our feet will be oppofite to the 
place from whence we fet out ; that our head:and feet 
change their Zenith and Nadir every moment of our 
journey ; that when we come to the middle of our 
flight, through the immenfe fluid, our feet will:point 
to what was our Zemth at tetting out,. till we are 
whirled round our centre in the fpace of twenty-four 
hours, fuppofing by a round reckoning the diameter 
of the earth to be 8000 miles. — 
There is: another phyfical argument againft ‘the di- 
urnal motion of the earth, communicated'to:me by 
leafned 
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learned. friend, which our moderns, being wrapt up 
in contemplation of the planets, do not feem to attend 
to; whereas the phyfical fyftem of the earth, and the 
natural fituation of it, ought to be known firft. His 
proof againft the diurnal motion of the earth, is as 
follows: There are traéts of land, and countries round 
the globe, exactly in the fame latitude with England s 
in fome parts of Tartary, for example, or Siberia, where 
the weather is fo different, as to heat and cold, and 
the winters fo fevere, that we could fcarce live there, 
till our natures were accuftomed to it: And this con- 
ftantly, bating fome accidental changes, from the be- 
ginning of the world; and inall likelihood, will be fo 
till the end of it.- Now, if the earth is whirled round 
its axis in twenty-four hours, all thefe traéts of land 
in the fame latitude, change places with each other every 
diurnal rotation: That England will be in the fame 
fituation with refpect to all the heavens, as thefe parts 
of Zartary, and all other parts. in the fame latitude s 
and thofe parts of Zartary will be in the fame pofition 
with England as it is now, and this once :n twenty-four 
houts, fuppofing the diurnal rotation : Yet England does 
not partake of the feverity of Zartary, nor Tartary of 
the mildnefs of England, though they are in the fame 
fituation once every day: Though TZartary may be 
froze up, and England in a mild thaw, yet they 
change fituations with one another every day in that 
fuppofition ; ftill Tartary is frozen, and England in a 
thaw. One might afk them, does England carry its 
Own weather along with it, when it comes to the fame 
pofition as. Zartary, and vice verfa? This argument 
ought to have great weight with thofe who fhall con- 
fider it ferioufly. To maintain that the atmofphere of 
England till keeps about it, and moves along with it, 
is a mere fubterfuge, and as good as impoffible in fuch 
a monftrous whirl as it muft be in by the diurnal ro- 
tation: Nay, to maintain that the whole atmofphere 
is whirled round with the earth, isa mere gratis diflum, 
if not impoffible, at leaft unmixed and undifturbed, 
Neither can they prove for certain, whether the at- 
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mofphere moves from W</t to Eaft with the earth, or 
the contrary. But if ‘it fhould, it is wonderful, ex. 
ceeding wonderful, that the atmofphere being fach 
a moveable flippery fluid, fhould envelope England 
with fuch a warm and mild cloak, when it is in the 
fame pofition with fome parts of Tartary ; and this laft 
with fuch a fevere one, when it is in the fame place ag 
England is, as it muft be once every day, if the earth 
is whirled round its axis.’’ 

We fhall not trouble our readers with any more of 
this performance, but Jeave them to judge of the wholé 
by the {pecimen here given. R. . 





Art. xix. Thoughts on fuch Phrafes of Scripture, as 
afcribe Affetiions and Paffions to the Deity... Printed 
for J. Buckland, Duodecimo, Pages 112. Price 
1s. 64. 


HE author’s defign in this fmal!l performance is 

to afcertain the meaning of thofe phrafes of 
{cripture, which feem to afcribe to the deity changeable 
affections and a changeable will, confiftently with the 
fimplicity and immutability of the divine nature, As 
fuch phrafes, in his opinion, cannot be looked upon as 
merely expreffive of the acts of the divine will; nor 
referred merely to acts of the divine powers nor to 
fomething that may be fuppofed in the divine being 
fimilar to affections in us, he judges it neceffary, in or- 
der to fet the matter in a clear light, to féek after fome 
_ farther ideas. 

The treatife is divided into two parts: In the firlt 
the author confiders thofe phrafes that relate to the 
Covenants of works and grace, wherein a change of 
will and affections ts afcribed to God ; and thefe he ex- 
plains upon the footing of a divine eftablifhment, the 
general nature of which is fet forth in the following 
words. ** It might be doubted, (fays he) and ought 
to be denied, that God does properly put forth frehh 
acts of his will, and that he has affections in him fimi- 
lar to thofe in us, But this I apprehend cannot be 
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doubted; namely, that God has, by the covenants of 
works and grace, declared and eftablifhed a rule of 
his own ations towards men in all their various cir- 
cumftances. For otherwife, the promifes and threat- 
nings of the divine word ftand for very little. — 

Now as this eftablifhment is the rule according to 
which God does and will aét towards his creatures ; [6 
it is this muft determine the feveral relations in which 
God ftands to us in our feveral circumftances. And 
indeed what is a great part of the fcriptures, but a 
plain, open, defigned declaration of the divine will 
in this view of it. So that upon any alterations made 
in us, either by our own fins or God’s grace, we ftand 
in different relations to this rule and eftablifhment of 
his ; and according to it we are either juftified or con- 
demned children of wrath, or fons of God; and are 
to be dealt with as perfons either loved or hated, re- 
ceived or rejected, friends or enemies. And thus all 
thefe relative changes are made upon us, without any 
alteration in the divine mind or will. | 

And let it be farther obferved, that God has de- 
clared, that he will deal with man according to his 
own eftablifhment. He will deal with unconverted 
perfons as fuch, according to the fettlement of works ; 
and with converted perfons according to the fettlement 
of grace. And if this be the view in which God 
appears to us in his word, no wonder that we muft 
look upon him as ftanding in fuch different relations to 
us, 10 our different circumftances. Thefe things be- 
ing thus fettled, is ic any wonder that God makes ule of 
terms and phrales, borrowed from fimilar relations be- 
tween man and man, in .order to convey to us the 
idea of our ftate and relation towards him. It is uni- 
verfally acknowledged, that moft of thefe expreffions 
were ipoken after the manner of men; and the great 
God has taken care in the defcriptions he gives of 
himfclf, that we fhould not conceive of hiin as alto- 
gether fuch a one as ourfelves,”” 

In the fecond part the author confiders thofe phrafes 
which relate to the di/pexfation of th: covenant of grace; 
S 3 and 
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and they are all, he fays, expreffive of fome endearing - 
relations, in which God ftands to man, in the decla- 
rations of his word and conftitution of his covenant, 

“Upon a ferious review of thefe paffages under con- 
fideration, (fays he) you will find they all center in, 
and are gathered from, fome fuch relation as this which 
follows. ’Tis that of a real friend that wifhes us well, 
and takes all proper pains, and ufes all proper means 
to an{fwer his*kind end upon us, : 

As fuch a friend feeing one in rea] danger, and ing 
wrong way, does really by all proper mechods aim at 
that perfon’s welfare, docs réally dong for it, is ready 
to entertain hopes of it, grieves and complains if the 
means propofed are not attended to; is pleafed and 
delighted when they prove fuccefsful; So God him. 
felf is fet forth to us, as ufing fuch means and having 
fuch affections, becaufe he actually ftands in this rela- 
tion to us, by the declarations of his word and the 
conftitution of his covenant ; and becaufe all the per. 
fections of his nature are concerned in this eftablifh. 
ment. The fcripture aflures us that God has madeit | 
a rule to act towards us, fuitable to the character of 
fuch a friend.” 

There are feveral fubjects touched upon in this fmall 
treatife, but, what we have already faid being fufficient 
to give our readers a general notion of it, we fhall not 


enlarge any farther. R 





Arr. xlix. Two Differtations, 1. An Enquiry into the 
Meaning of the Word Kesttau, Fob, Chap. xiii, 2. 
1X. 2. On the Signification of the Word Hermes. 
Oxford, Printed for R. Clements. Offavo. Price 1s. 


N the introduction to thefe differtations, Mr. Coftard, 
the author of them, informs his readers, that, when 

he publifhed his Obfervations, &c. fome time ago, he 
did not think he fhould have any occafion to make the 
Jeaft addition to what he had then faid: For the ufe of 
the word Keftab, im what may be called the epic 
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logue of that truly divine poem, (meaning the book of 
Fob) did not wholly efcape his notice, yet defpairing 
to form any argument from thence, concerning the 
time when it was wrote, that would be decifive, he 
paffed it over in filence, contenting himfelf with fuch 
other internal circumftances as feemed to carry their 
own evidence along with them. He likewile obferves, 
that whoever would prove the book of cb to be older 
than Mofes from the Keftab being mentioned in tt, 
mutt take upon him to prove, that it was a coin out 
of ufe in ob’s country ever fince the time of that law- 
giver; and mutt likewife afferi, that the writer, in 
order to give his poem the air of antiquity, could not 
introduce the mention of fuch a coin, tho’ he knew it 
to be laid afide many hundreds of years before he was 
born. 

Our learned author does not pretend to be fatisfied 
himfelf, and far lefs to fatisfy others, either as to the 
value of the Keftab, the country it belonged to, or 
the time when it began, and when it ceafed to be in 
ufe; but he has fhewn that all my/tical arguments at 
leaft, drawn from the /uppofed famp upon it, are abfo- 
lutely without foundation. é 

We fhall give our readers the fubftance of the 
firft differtation in the author’s own words. ‘* The 
reader (fays he) is, I fuppofe, by this time pretty well 
tired, as well as myfelf. I fhall therefore only ob- 
ferve, that the refulc of what hath been here laid to- 
gether is this: The oldeft coin extant doth not appear 
to go higher than the age of Cyrus. That the word 
Kefitab never fignifieth a Lamb, or a Sheep, or any 
Animal whatever in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, or 
Arabic languages. That the 7o. verfion, as itis called, 
where at prefent it is fo rendred, hath either been cor- 
rupted by tran{cribers—or was made froma faulty, or 
obicure Hebrew copy—or laftly, that the avthors of 
it not underftanding the word Ke4tab, and knowing, 
that in the-early ages of the warld, bargains were made 
by way of barter and exchange, have rendred it a amb 
by conjecture gnly, That the word Kefrab, moft 
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probably indeed, fignifies a coin of fome fort or other; 
yet that ic neither appears to have been ftamped—nor 
can be proved to have been a Fewifh one. That it is 
more reafonable to think it was a piece of Canaanite 
money—that it had therefore no connexion with the 
law of Mofes—nor confequently was fet afide by it. 
Upon the whole therefore, I conclude, that for any 
argument that can bebrought from the ufe of the word 
Kefitab in the book of ‘fob, that moft admirable poem 
may {till have been wrote about the time of the Fetwih 
captivity at Babylon.” 

In the fecond differtation, which confifts only of ten 
pages, our author explains the origin of the cuftom 
among the Greeks, of erecting ftones called HEPMAI, 
together with fome other particulars, relating to the 


mythology of that people. R 





Art. t. The Analogy of divine Wifdom, in the material, 
fenfitive, moral, civil, and fpiritual fyftem of Things. 
In eight Parts. By Richard Barton, B. D. Dub- 
lin printed: London, Re-printed for R. Baldwin, 
jun. Duodecimo, Price bound 3s. 


HE title of this book is very apt to lead a 

reader into a miftaken notion of its contents ; 
for, from its being called Te Analogy of divine Wifdom 
in material, and moral Things, &c. one would natu- 
rally expect the author had attempted to fhew that the 
procedure of the divine conduct in fome of thefe did 
very much illuftrate and vindicate his procedure in 
others. But the ftrain of his performance is quite dif- 
ferent; he has only given hints of a refemblance be- 
tween fome things in the material and moral world, 
and between others in the fenfitive and fpiritual life ; 
but has drawn few important conclufions from them, 
ex. gr. He has fhewn a fort of fimilitude between the 
attraction of matter, and the operations of grace ; be- 
tween elementary fire and the holy fpirit : But thefe 
reprefentations give us no ftronger or clearer ideas of 
grace, or the nature.of the holy fpirit, than if he pe 
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{aid what he has of them, without mentioning attrac+ 
tion or the elementary fire, to which he fancies they 
bear a ftrong analogy. 

Confidering this, the author might have faved 
himfelf the trouble of guarding his readers againft 
magining that he ftole any hints from the bifhop of 
Briftol’s celebrated analogy ; which contains a fine fy- 
ftem of reafoning upon the moft important branches of 
natural and revealed religion. ‘That excellent author 
has given us a true notion of the nature and ufe of 
analogy, and exemplified it in his own arguments : Bur 
our author’s manner of handling his fubject is widely 
different from his Lordfip’s. His language is indeed 
pretty good; but what is folid in his reflections may ' 


be met with almoft any where ; and what is new is for 


the moft part very trifling. 

‘SH e has divided his work into eight parts, three of 
which, wiz. the 2d, 4th, and 5th, were publifhed 
before ; but as they lie among the reft we thall: give 
an account of them in their order. His firft, which 
he calls The analogy of divine wifdom, between the diffi- 
culties and myfteries of the fciences, he has put in the 
form of an addrefs to the heads of feminaries of learn- 
ing: Thefe, he fays, are peculiarly obliged to put a 
ftop to the growth of infidelity, becaufe they have 
opportunities of prejudicing young perfons in favour of 
chriftianity, which he thinks allowable and neceffary, 
fince otherwife they will be prejudiced againft it. They 
underftand the fciences, and therefore, from the nature 
of matter, can infer the immateriality of the divine be- 
ing; from the germinating of feed, argue with St. 
Paul the pofibility of a refurrection. They know 
that Geometry begins with a trinity of myfteries, and 
therefore cannot fcruple to believe a myfterious trinity ; 
will not refufe affent to a propofition merely becaufe 
abfurd confequences will follow from it ; for they know 
this is the cafe in the 16th Prop. of the third book of 
Euclid, and in other fciences. Thefe are therefore qua- 
lified to promote chriftiantity, and they Ought to be 
encouraged in the ftudy of it, as there are fo many 
things 
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things to be difcovered; and the pleafures of it will 


over-balance the trouble and expence. 

He introduces his fecond part with Rom. 1. 20, 
The invifible things of him, from the creation of the world, 
&c. from whence he obferves, that the fcripture makes 
frequent allufions, in its reafonings, to the material 
world, and therefore it is very allowable in us to do 
the fame. This leads him to enquire into the founda- 
tion of analogy, and his account of it 1s as follows. 
“< Jt is that which implieth a likene/s between things, fo as 
to be a foundation of parity of reafoning in fome cafes, to- 
gether with an unlikenefs excluding it in others.—=-Whem 
we fay 2 isto 4, as 8 is to 16, the likenefs is in the 
relation between 2 to 4, and 8 to 16, and the unlike- 
nefs is between the firft and the laft terms of the ana- 
Jogies ; for 2 is unlike 8, and 4 is unlike 16. So alfo 
there is a likenefs between the proportion which five 

nds bear to ten pounds, and five cities to ten cities; 
but what likenefs is there between a pound and a city ? 

An intire likenefs, in all poffible refpects would be 
almoft.an identity: fome diffimilitude therefore is ne- 
ceffary to conftitute things; for otherwife there would 
be one entire famenefs in nature. And fome likenefs 
between things is neceffary, thar all things may not be 
totally difparate ; in which. cafe there will be no har- 
mony, no fubfiftence of nature ; an entire diverfity oc- 
cafioning an entire oppofition, or war, or deftrudtion. 

Things being thus conftituted, wherever the human 
amind perceives a likenefs, it calls that analogy, and in- 
fers from it fomething of famencfs: from like effeéts 
it prefumes the fame caufe; from likenefs of caufes it 
prefumes the famenefs of effecis.”” 

After pointing out the abufes of analogical reafoning, 
-and the mifchievous errors into which men have been 
led by it, when they have only attended to the like- 
neffes of things, without confidering their differences, 
he: proceeds to thew its ufe, and obferves very juftly, 
that as from men’s conduct in fome inftances we judge 
how they will act in others, fo we may with great pro- 
bability, judee of the divine will, from that beautiful 
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: ‘ous analogy difcoverable in all his works. 
- The eons of God (fays he) are either natural or mo- 
ral, Such things as are void of all freedom of choice 
in themfelves, are called natural works ; but fuch as 
are endued with reafon to judge, and a will to choofe, 
gre called moral: the former act neceffarily according 
fo certain Jaws affixed in their natures; the latter ac 
freely, with regard to the divine laws, howfoever the 
knowledge of them may be conveyed, and are there- 
fore accountable for their behaviour. Now that which 
may lead us to the knowledge of many of the laws of 
God, as rules of behaviour to free creatures, is analogy: 
and this analogy lies not only between the feveral claffes 
of intelligent beings, or moral agents, but alfo be- 
tween them and natural productions. We may not 
only argue from the fuppofed conduct of angels, to 
convince men of the obligations to holinefs of life, and 
chearful obedience to the divine laws, as our Saviour 
has taught us, in commanding us to pray, that the will 
of God may be done on earth as it is in beaven, but we 
may argue by analogy from temporal concerns to fpi- 
ritual ; from the known conduct of men in one cafe, to 
the obligation of a fimilar condué in another-; and 
even from the regularity of natural pheenomena to the 

nature of moral duties ; and draw proofs of the divine 
will, from the analogy of his purpofcs in the material 
world, compared with thofe of the moral,” 

In the. remainder of this part he gives inftanceg of 

both thefe kinds of analogy. 

In the third part, after confidering the analogies be» 
tween material light and fpiritual knowledge, he 
ceeds to thofe between the general law of {piritual 
beings, and the general law of material things ; be- 
tween the divine influence upon fpirit by grace, and : 
the divine influence upon matter by attraction; between 
the univerfal AEther, and the infinite divine {piric. 

‘© That (fays he) whereby the order of material 
things is preferved is attraéfion, and that which keeps 
all fpiritual beings in one unlimited fociety, is denevo- 
jeace,—Every particle of matter attraéts all other par- 
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ticles of matter, fo. does every good man Jove the whole 
race of men.—As a particle of matter of our hemi- 
fphere, transferred to a particle in China or Peru, fhall, 
if brought to continuity, adhere by a very ftrong at- 
traction ; ‘fo fhall an inhabitant of this land, broughe 
into fociety with an inhabitant of thofe places, cleave 
to him with an extraordinary degree of benevolence,— 
As in the material world a man may fit in the cold, 
although he has a flint and combuftible matter near 
him, if through perverfenefs he will not ftrike fire; fo 
in the fpiritual world, if we not only neglect to pray 
for the help of the Holy Ghoft, but alfo ftudy to 
avoid all offers of his favour, we are indeed infenfible 
of the benefits of his prefence, but that we are fo, .is 
entirely our own fault,” 

The view we have given of thefe parts is enough to 
inform: the reader of the nature of the whole book : 
we fhall therefore be fhorter on the remainder, 3 

The general heads of analogy treated of.in the 
fourth part are, that of the moral government of the 
world to the natural government of it; and that of 
religion to prudence, 

' ‘The fcripture he places at the head of his fifth part 
is, Give and it fhall be given unto you; good meafure, &c. 
whence he obferves that the moral governor of the 
“world will ac towards moral beings as they act to- 
“wards one another ; and that there is one moral rule of 
behaviour to all forts of moral beings. 

'* fn his fixth part he obferves, that there is a difpo- 
fition in mankind, which inclines them to think, that 


‘the voluntary death of a noble and innocent perfon 


may appeafe divine rcfentment, and be the means of 


faving a nation from a general calamity. As the foun- 


datién of this opinion he mentions the a¢tions of Codrus 
and Curtius; and infers from them, that the analogy 


between the great unparalleled act of voluntary fuffer- 


ing, whereby mankind is redeemed from eternal de- 
ftruction, and the inferior refembling aéts of voluntary 
fuffering, whereby lefs communities have been faved 
from temporal deftruction, is fairly made out. ** If 
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any one therefore (fays he) is capable of believing as 
true the paflageés of hiftory here related, or the opinion 
founded upon them, which is the principal thing (whe- 


“ther the faéts be true or falfe) and yet dénies: the are- 


demption of mankind By Chrift, it is plainy:he does 


‘not attend to the evidence of analogy ; .to:denyxboth 


kinds of falvation, or to have equal doubts concefiting 
both, would be more confiftent.” anv, 

In his feventh part he ftates the analogy between the 
friendfhip of an uninftrucéted Gentile, and aft 
lightened Chriftian, and takes occafion to anfwer the 
objection made by lord Shaftfbury againtt chriftianity, 
from its not recommending friendfhips. He examines 
fome of the moft celebrated inftances of friendfhip 


“among the antients, fuch as that of Damon and Pithias. 


Pylades and Oreftes; Nifus and. Euryalus, 8c. and 
fhews that none of them were to be compared to that 
of Stephen, or of Paul, who wifhed himfelf accurfed 


‘from Chrift for the fake of his brethren. 
~~ The eighth part, wherein the analogy between bodily 


and fpiritual growth; between the worldly and chriftian 


‘racc is confidered, may be looked upon as containing 


two good practical difcourfes, full of many ufeful ob- 
fervations for the regulation of our conduét, and im- 


provement in piety and virtue, : 


The whole is followed by a recapitulation of the moft 
important things, in order, as he fays, to induce the 
reader to a fecond and third perufal: and a declaration 
that he does not publifh his book with a view to any 
temporal reward, but to promote the interefts of  reli- 
gion, and ‘thereby fecure a more glorious reward in 
heaven ; which we heartily wifh may be proportioned 
rather to the goodnefs of his intention than to the me- 


rit of his performance. RK. 
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-FROM ABROAD. 


Art. 1a. La Voix libre du Citoyen, on Obfervations fur 
le Gouvernement de Pologne. Lhe Voice of a free Ci- 
éizen, or Ob/fervations upon ibe Government of Poland. 

- \Offavo, two Volumes. Printed without either th 
Name of the Author or Printer. ! 


6 har author of this work is fuppofed to be.a 
.. Polander, and one of no mean diftinction in his 
own country, the true intercfts of which he appears to 
be:perfectly well acquainted with, as well as thofe of 
allthe neighbouring nations. We have not feen_ his 

rmance in its original language, having only the 
French tranflation before us ; but even from this, it ap- 


pears.to be a noble fpirited piece, worthy a ftatefman, 


a patriot, and a chriftian ; and for which his country- 
men owe him the higheft gratitude, the’ it is to be 
feared they will never be wife enough to follow his ex- 
cellent advice. 

He is greatly difatisfied with their whole conftitution, 
both.in ftate and church. His defign is not, however, 
to itrike at the foundation of the republick, but to 
rectify the fuperftructure in fome defective particulars. 
For inftance, ‘he is for reftoring the ancient equilibrium 


-betwixt the king’s prerogative and the rights of the 


people. The kings reftrained liberty from deviating 
into,Jicentioufnefs, and liberty was a counterpoife to 


' the ambition of ths kings. 


‘But.this falutary regulation no longer fubfifts in Po- 


land... The prerogative of the crown is .continnually 


labouring the:fuppreffion of what liberty remains, and 
liberty ftruggles to throw off the yoke of ,an op- 
preflive monarchy. The natural confequences of this 
are confederacies, diffentions, and thofe inteftine wars, 
where force too often prevails over juftice, and in which 


guftice itfelf is little lefs to be feared, for the violent 
mieafures it is obliged to take for its fupport. 
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The author juftly obferves, That it is ftill more dif- 
cult to moderate the excefs of liberty than reftrain 
the arbitrary ambition of the throne, There is no li- 
berty equal to that of a Polifh gentlemap, whofe pri- 
vileges are beyond what is found in any other country. 
He is a fovereign within his own eftate ; fupreme.in all 
civil and criminal caufes; has the power of life.and 
death over his vaffals; taxes them according to his 
pleafure ; and he may truly be faid to exercife a more 
defpotic fovereignty within his little diftrict than. the 
king over the nation, Asa member of the republick, 
he chufes his king, and fhares in the government of the 
kingdom ; he may oppofe his determinations, and by 
his fingle oppofition fufpend the refolution of the ftate. 
He is no farther fubject to taxes than as he approves 
them; he nominates the fupreme judges of the parlia- 
ment, and by virtue:of his birth, which qualifies him 
for the moft honourable employments, he may alfo 
rife to the throne. 

Thefe are, one would think, privileges and ho- 
nours beyond what the moft afpiring ambition could 
defire ;.yet there are few of the Pol) nobility, who 
do not-extend their views further, in a very blameable 
extreme. Prompted by ambition, they feem to have 
no other end than to bring every thing into fubjection 
to their caprices. 

All the grievances of the republic flow from the fame 
common fource, viz. the continual, and violent con- 
flicts between the kingly power and liberty. The only 
remedy is, that the kings fhould acknowledge the con- 
fervation of liberty to be the ftrongeft fupport of their 
throne, and the love of their fubjects their greateft ad- 
vantage and glory. On the other hand, the equeftri- 
an order, while fecure ftom any indignity and oppref 
fion, fhould be -as obfervant of the refpeét and fidelity 
due to the king, as ardent to maintain their own par= 

ticular privileges. 

But the inward tranquillity of Poland alone will not 
fecure its happinefs. Its defence again{t foreign’ inva- 
fions muft be provided for. Upon declarations of war, 
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an enemy meets with no obftacle to oppofe his march. 
ing into the very heart of the kingdom, plundering; 
ravaging, deftroying. The miferable inhabitant, be- 
come fpiritlefs by oppreffion, bends under the yoke; 
and how cruel foever the conqueror’s cormmands may 
be, they meet with a general fubmiffion. 

"What do the Poles in this exigence? Of what tfe 
are now their boafted immunities ? Are thofe haughty 
ideas, on which they relied, any defence ? They are 
deftitute of troops, artillery, money and provifions : 
Not even the flighteft ramparts round their country- 
towns to retard the conqueror’s march. The alarm 
bell.is rung; diets are held, with confederacies, fpeeches, 
memorials, and overtures for remedies, which are 
never found till it is too * late. So that they have nos 
thing to depend on but a treaty, in which, to fave 
their lives and effects, they are obliged to comply with 
what conditions their enemies pleafe to dictate. 

Some among the Poles look upon fortified places 
as ufelefs, if not inconvenient ; and their reafon is, 
that if once thefe places fall into the enemies hands; 
they would facilitate the conqueft of Poland, aid that 

rhaps irretrievably ; but this ftrange parodox is con- 
futed by the practice of moft nations, whofe frontiers 
are a chain of fortifications, and no expence fpared' to 
keep them in repair, and defend them when befieged 
by an enemy. 

Another advantage which the Poles want, is that of 
alliances, particalarly with powers whofe interefts have 
a connection with theirs. But fuch is their misfortune, 
that thefe are never thought of but when they are on 


* Neither are thefe remedies always found. Poland has too 
much reafon for ever to remember the devettations committed there 
by the Czar, Peter I. and the Swedes under Charies XII, who 
did not leave the country whilft any thing remained for them to 
do there. The Coffcks, Tartars, and vagabonds from all parts, 
make inroads into the kingdom, and without any oppofition, 

lunder, deftroy, and carry away men, women, and children 


into flavery : If they happen to be driven out of one province, 
they are not long before they infeft another: The cafe of this un- 
happy country at this prcfens time. : 
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the very brink of the precipice. It is danger alone can 

vail on them to negociate treaties; and then the af- 
fiftance of their allies proves as heavy to them as the 
violence of their enemies. There is no contracting ad- 
vantageous, or even equitable alliances, without having 
minifters refiding! conftantly at foreign courts: And 
tho’ this be a piece of policy of the greateft utility, 
they feem entirely to difregard it. Hence Poland will 
always be the dupe of foreign nations, who will 
continue to difpofe of this kingdom without confult- 
ing its inhabitants, and, as has been ufual, govern it 
according to their own interefts. 

As to order and regularity, the author feems to def- 
pair of its ever being introduced into a republic like 
that of Poland, the courts of juftice being without ju- 
ftice, the councils without unanimity, the army with- 
out difcipline, the treafury without money, and every 
thing in diforder. To convince us that this defcripti- 
on is not lefs true than melancholy, he enters on a de- 
tail of the chief abufes committed in this irregular and 
mifmanaged government, 


I. Of the Clergy. 


The ecclefiafticks fervently recommend very mode- 
rate defires, as to this world, and in their own conduct 
manifeft the moft exhorbitant. They fay, after Jesus 
Curist, Bleffed are the Poor; but if they are ever 
poor, it is greatly againft their wills: The principal 
end of their vocation feems to be a lazy, luxurious, 
fenfual life, fpent in the agrandizement of their families, 
orin a fordid parfimony. What can one think of 
them, after taking a view of their fuperb palaces, 
their coftly furniture, the prodigicus number of their 
officers and domeftics, whilft fuch multitudes of poor, 
who ought to be their immediate care; languith in di- 
{trefs; chiefly owing to their oftentation and avarice ? 

This cenfure only regards firft-rate ecclefiafticks, as 
archbifhops, bifhops and abbots ; for the curates, and 
moft of the other priefts, who perform the greateft 


part of the duty, live in the moft wreiched poverty ; 
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fo that here you are amazed at the fuperfluity and 
grandeur, there you commilerate the want ‘of common 
neceffaries, | 

To put a ftop to abufes of fuch confequerice,’ the 
author enquirés whether all the ecclefiafticks might not 
be brought to make an equal diftribution of their re. 
venues, this being the only method of eftablifhing 
among them an equality, the good effects of which 
would extend to lateft pofterity. Upon fuch a diftribution 
there might be a referve out of the fuper-abundance of 
their pofleffions, which, ia time, would increafe fo as to 
produce a fund for promoting both the glory of God 
and advantage of the republic. As the armies of the 
latter protect the church, fhould her minifters refufe to 
contribute to the maintenance of thofe armies, and 
thereby eafe the poor people, who now almoft bear the 
whole weight of the taxes? 

Innumerable diforders would be prevented, and ta- 
ny advantages procured to the ftate, by this wife regu- 
Jation. The clergy, by giving up the fuperfluity of ther 
revenues, would enjoy the remainder 1n fecurity 3 the 
republic have a fund almoft fufficient for the maintain- 
ance of the whole army ; the church {till have where- 
withal to fupply its neceffities, and maintain the de- 
cency and credit of religion ; new churches be built, 
and the old ones repaired ; religious feminaries erected ; 
hofpitals founded to remove the fhocking fcandal of 
Beggars among Chriftians ; and miffions fettled for the 
redemption of flaves. And this pious ufe of the church’s 
treafure, could not fail of inciting the wealthy devout 
to increafe a fund employed with fo much wifdom and 
fidelity. : 

The clergy then, having laid afide many of their 
ornaments, which are better adapted to a theatre, 
would appear.as they ought, plain, modeft, and vit- 
tuous. The foldier’s duty is to fight, the magiftrate’s 
to judge, the peafant’s to cultivate the earth, and the 
ecclefiaftick is to devote himfelf to God and his neigh- 
bour, which can never be well performed without a 
fuitad'e refignation of worldly purfuits, 

II. Of 
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Il. Of the King. 


In Poland the king alone forms the chief onder of 
the ftate, and to this pre-eminence refpect and fub- 
miffion are naturally due ; but that a king of Poland 
may know how highly this fubmiffion is to be prized, 
he fhould conftantly remember, that as his birth gives 
him no claim to the crown, he derives it entirely trom 
the approbation of the people ; and fliould apply him- 
{elf to improve his virtues and abilities, and be as for- 
ward to promote the happinefs of the people as they 
were to promote his exaltation. ‘* dt is too true; 
fays the author, that we have very often fad caule to 
repent of the choice we have made of our kings. We 
have no fooner ratfed them to the throne, than they 
thew a difpofition for weakening and dettroying thofe 
who gave them their power, and thunders and tem- 
peftscome from a quarter from) whence we expected 
only refrefhing fhowers or ferene funfhine. 

The moft dreadful evil of all, and yet not a little 
to be apprehended, ts, Ieft a king of Poland should 
attempt to fetile the crown on his family, of which 
the Poies alone have the difpofal. This danger, which 
is continually hanging over their heads, will at laft 
fall, and crufh them, unlefs the republic takes. proper 
meafures to circum{cribe all her kings within the dphere 
limited by the conftitution ; the leait deviation from 
which ought not to be paffed over without proper ani- 
madverfion, 

This fecurity might be attained two feveral ways. 
The firft would be to model and regulate the {tate in 
fuch a manner as that it fhould be uo Iefs incumbent 
on the king to obey the laws than to govern his people, 
and that fuch a behaviour fhould be produétive of 
many diftinguifhed honours ; by which means his duty 
would produce the gratification of his ambition. The 
fecond would be to enaé very explicit and determi- 
nate Jaws, that the king fhould do nothing but in con- 
cert with the republic. Three feveral nwa‘ures might 
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conduce to the more ealy and certain execution of thefe 
laws. 

I. All minifters of {tate fhould be placed on the 
original footing, and be invefted with all the authori 
anciently repofed in them by the republic. They 
were at firft infticuted as fo many barriers againft the 
ambition of the kings, and as guardians and protectors 
of the nation’s privileges. Kings ought to-do nothing 
without their participation ; and thefe minifters are 
empowered to oppofe the kings in any defign which 
may tend to Ieffen the welfare and honour of the na- 
tion. Thus not only the king might be called to an j 
account for his mal-adminiftration, but the minifters 
alfo, for betraying their truft, and complying with 
wicked mealures., 

I]. There fhould be a government continually fub- 
fifting in the republic. Buc the author refers any further 
difcuffion of this point to what he fays elfewhere onthe 
manner of holding councils, and here only fhews the 
little advantage refulting from the diets. ‘They retum 
only biennially, and their feffion is abfolutely determr | 
ned to fix weeks: They are full of irregularity, tumult 
and confufion whilft they laft, and generally break up 
in a ferment, or feparate without coming to any refe- 
Jution. Now what can be expected from this form 
of government ? What becomes of the confiftency of 
the republic: during the long’ intervals between. the 
meetings of the diet? All the authority then centers 
in the king, who neverthelefs can neither decide not 
undertake any thing of himfelf. How are affairs then 
carried on ? Why, in order to dazzle the eyes of the 
people, and fhelter himfelf from ail accufation, he 
erects a council confifting of fome fenators, whofe it- 
tereft is attached to his, and in this affembly affairs of 
the greate{t moment to the honour and welfare of tht 
kingdom, are examined. It is true that thefe deliber 
tions, even had they been tranfaéted in the whole 
nate, have not the force of a law, nor can they & 
carried into execution till they are confirmed by a diets 


yet the leaving the republic fo long withcuc council 
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or any exertion of authority, furnifhes the king with 
an opportunity to govern according to his own par- 
ticular fancy. 

III. Nothing is more detrimental to the ftate than 
the power lodged in the kings of Poland, of the dif- 

fal of the crown offices, and royal demefnes, The 
poffeffors of thefe liberalities are chained down to a 
compliance with any meafures, others are corrupted 
by promifes; and thus the greateft part of the citizens 
are feduced from that freedom of fpeech which their 
country demands, It is indeed no more than what is 
fit and decent, that fome employments fhould be in 
the gift of the king, fuch as ecclefiaftical and military 
preferments ; but by all means let him be deprived 
of the nomination to any civil and judicial offices, and 
efpecially to thofe who have the privilege’ of being ad- 
mitted into councils, and which give them weight in 
the government of the republic. The reafon of things 
declares that they ought to be chofe by the three orders 
of the nation, which confifting only of perfons free in 
their fentiments, without fear or hopes, would beftow 
their fuffrages only on thofe whofe talents and probity 
fhould promife the greateft benefit from their autho- 
rity. 

‘“¢ Ts it not planting daggers, fays the author, in 
every truly Pali/b heart, that the royal demefnes fhould 
be only the portion of the fervile tools of a court. Thofe 
cemefnes, which ought to be only the reward of merit, 
are made the hire of perfidy and injuftice, and many 
daily facrifice the ftate to the caprices of its fovereign, 
in order to fuck the beft of its blood. Sometimes 
threatnings are as fuccefsful as obfequioufnefs, in pro- 
curing thefe donations, the king not daring to irritate 
any perion of diftinguifhed power and intereft, by a 
refufal. Nay, too often, which is {till more irregular, 
they defcend from hufband to wife, and from them 
to children as Jitile qualified to ferve their country as 
their fathers, who fpent the income of thefe lands in 
lothful indulgencies, So that none of thofe heroic 
spirits WhO have ventured their lives and exhaufted 
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their fortunes in the caufe of their country, partake of 
them, wnlefs it be to ferve the views of the court.” 

As a remedy to this iniquitous abufe, the author ts 
for transfering all the royal demefnes to the republic, 
as they were originally. Here would be avery confider- 
able revenue, which he would have under the tfpection 
of the high-treafurer. It might be partly applied to 
the falaries of offices, that thofe who are put into them 
might not difcharge them at their own expence 5 for is it 
not equitable, that they who labour for the ftate fhould 
live by the ftate ? That they fhould at leaft have where. 
withal to fupport their dignity, and by the enjoyment 
of a prefent reward be raiféd above the hopes with 
which a court feldom fails to flatter them ? 


Ill. Of the Minifters of State. 


The government of all ftates, as well monarchical 
as republican, is diltributed into four orders, which 
are, the law, the military, the finances, and the police. 
And this is more efpecially feen in Poland; where four 
diftinct minifters fuperintend and regulate the fate, 
every one in his particular divifion. Thefe minifters 
afe the crown-general, at the head of the military; 
the high chancellor, of the law; the high treafurer, who 
manages the finances; and the grand marhal, the po- 
Jice. Thefe four important branches of the govern- 
fent were originally parts of the royal prerogative ; 
but the republic has fince very wifely depofited them 
in the hands of four of its minifters, as a farther check 
and re{traint on the power of kings. ‘Their funétion 
confilts chiefly in fuch an honeft and fkilful ufé of 
their powers, that the prince muft always mifcarry in 
any defigns on the liberties of the nation, and any fe- 
ditious ebullition of a fpirit of liberty, be foon reducd 
to its proper limits, . 

But the obfequioufnefs of thefe miniflers, who are 
of.en too fubfervient to the caprices and vices of theif 
kings, being of the utmolt danger, it is on ‘the othet 
hand a!fo to be apprehended, that their exceffive autho- 


rity may get the afcendency over that of their fovereignss 
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and even, be too ftrong for the united power of the res 
public. The moft effectual way for, obviating thefe 
two extremes would be to curtail the authority of thefe 
minifters, and fubje&t it to a prefent controu), by 
erecting, minifterial councils, which fhould continually 
fit as well during the diets as the intervals. The {cheme 
for the inftitution of thefe councils, according to.the 
author’s idea, would be attended with much more fub- 
ftantial advantages than thofe. at prefent in ufe, which 
are found to fall far fhart of the ends for which they 
were inftituted. 


IV. Of the Senate. 


The fenate of Poland, which confifts of twelve pala- 
tinates, was, for a long time, invefted with the fole 
sovernment of the whole kingdom, At prefent it 
makes the fecond order, and its fyperiority over the 
equeftrian order, together with the prerogatives an- 
nexed to it, juftly challenge a very great refpect and 
deference. The only ceremonial honour peculiar to their 
rank, is that of fitting in an armed-chair in the public 
affemblies, and taking place in company before all 
others. But they are the conftant. objects of the jealoufy, 
envy, and even refentment of the equeftrian order ; 
for being exempted from employments, no body of 
men muft offer to obtrude upon this order, or call 
them to an account for any remiffnefs or mifbe- 
haviour. As the ftate is at no charge for their main- 
tenance, and feveral of them can have no hopes of any 
rewards or emoluments, they are not very fcrupulous in 
the execution ‘of their office, and grow hardened -in 
*licentionfnefs and oppreffion, by knowing themfelves 
above punifhment, 7 

As raw and unexperienced men have of late been 
aimitted into the fenate, and many abufes grown to a 
great height in this order, the author, among other 
methods for reforming them, propofes the invefting 
the fenate with a greater authority, that ic may take 
care that the lawsare duly executed, and force all fub- 
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je&ts in the commonwealth indifcriminately to pay a 
due obedience to them. | 


V. Of the Equeftrian Order. 


The body of the Polifh nobility, known by the name 
of the equeftrian order, is properly the military order ; 
and mult be acknowledged to be the firmeft fupport 
and glory of the ftate. Among the Poles are two pro- 
feffions for preferment, the civil and the military, 
which are prepofteroufly blended in the fame perfons, 
In the camp, where fighting and not harranguing is 
the bufinefs in queftion, more ftatefmen are to be found 
than foldiers ; and the councils, affemblies, and diets, 
where order and moderation fhould prefide, are filled 
with orators in arms, and difturbed with military 
blufterings. Scarce a motion or fpeech can be made 
but with fword in hand ; and too often thefe affémblies 
conclude in a general fkirmifh, where prudence and 
integrity muft fubmit to ftrength and numbers. 

The equeftrian order is generally the firft to perplex 
and inflame the councils, and contrive and foment, by 
turbulent confederacies, thofe variances which have 
fo often diftraéted the ftate. It reckons its fury, zeal, 
and its inflexible obftinacy, refolution; imagines that 
the moft exceffive licentiouf{nefs augments its freedom, 
till, like fire, it deftroys itfelf by its own violence and 
frantic proceedings. 

The author, in fome meafure to foften thefe incon- 
veniencies, exhorts every one carefully to ftudy their 
feveral dilpofitions, and then addiét themfelves to that 
profeffion in which naturally they will make the beft 
figure, Thus fome by their application to the civil’ 
Jaw would become excellent magiftrates, whilft others 
by their genius for war, would be the terror of the 
enemy. 

By diftinguifhing in this manner the civil and mi- 
litary life, the author would not be thought to mean 
that military officers fhould be excluded from civil 
employments, and efpecially from the fenate. On the 
conuary he Jays it down as a maxim, that every 
gentleman 
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gentleman, whatever’ profeffion he may have embraced, 


fhould be qualified to be a fenator, as this honour 
would be a motive to ferve his country faithfully : But, 
at the fame time, he thinks that a military officer, on 
obtaining a magiftracy, fhould quit the army ; for any 
one’s taking upon him at once two fuch oppofite pro- 
feffions betrays an intention of negleéting both. The 
only exception to this maxim, is the grand general 
of the crown, who, as a minifter of ftate, is a mem- 
ber of the body ‘of the republic, and confequently 
ought to havea fhare in its civil government. 


VI. Of the Councils. 


The author gives a very genuine but frightful de- 
fcription of the dietines and diets, where the moft im- 
portant affairs are difcuffed. Thefe affemblies, whofe 
majeftic appearance fhould naturally command refpect, 
even from thofe who compofe them, are ufually no- 
thing more than a fcene of confufion, and fometimes 
even of horror. As every one imagines he has a right 
to fpeak firft, or at leaft to contradict the firft fpeakers, 
there foon arifes a confufed clamour, which is only 1n- 
creafed by the voices of thofe who are for filencing it. 
In the midft of all this confufion, the affairs of ftate 
are laid before them, difcuffed, and at la{t, when, after 
long contentions and furious debates, they feem com- 
ing to fome conclufion, they are often prevented by 
the expiration of the feffion; though it is but too 
probable that their own caprices would have prevented 
any good effect. One caufe of the difturbances in thefe 
affemblies is, that they confift only of the young nobi- 
lity of the palatinates. Now what can be expected 


from a young manconcerning matters on which he has 


never beftowed a thought ? Opinionated, ambitious, and 
prompted by an equality of birth, which he thinks 
includes an equality of merit, he is above yielding to 
any one; and by his petulant vivacity endeavours to 
confound, and does often, in effect, confound the mo- 
defty of an older and wifer perfon than himf=If, who 
was upon making fome falutary overture. 7 
Thefe 
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_Thefe diforders are unfufferable,.and yet eafily xe. 
medied, Let care be taken to exclude fram thele af- 
femblics.all whofe age, gravity, importance, and ex. 
perience do not warrant a proper deportment. Is it not. 
really a furprizing miftake, that though the civil law 
does not allow any one to difpofe of his effects before 
a certain age, yet under that age he fhall poffibly give 
a turn to the affairs of a whole nation ? Thus.a minor, 
who in the eye of the law is unable to govern himéfelf, 
fhall govern a nation; and he who is ftill under.a 


‘guardian, is permitted to act as guardian of a people, 


fo much the more difficult to govern, as being the 
more averfe to any conftraint. Is the decifion of war 
and peace to depend on the caprices of giddy youths? 
Are they fit depofitories of the lives and properties of 
the fubjects? The terrible confequences of fuch a go- 
vernment are glaring. 


VII. Of the people. 


The people are fo extremely cepreffed in Poland, 
that by the law itfelf, any gentleman for killing a pea- 
fant pays only a fine of twenty fhillings. A lord con- 
demns. his vaffal to die, fometimes unjuftly, and on 
frivolous pretences; and, what is no {mall aggrava- 
tion of their flavery, without any form of trial, Yet 
thefe peafants, thefe plow-men, thefe artizans, which 
are looked upon as little better than beafts, are men 
highly neceflary, and indeed, the principal fupport. of 
a nation, To whom, in reality, is owing the plenty of 
the kingdom? Who bears the weight of the taxes? 
who fupplies men for our armies? Who tills the ground ? 
Who reaps our harvefts ? Who fupports ; who clothes ; 
who feeds us? Is it not thefe people, who meet with 
fuch harfh ufage from us, and on whom we look down 
with fo much contempt ? How then! are injuries and 
blows, fays the author, a proper return for their fae 
tigues, their toils and ingenuity ? On this head he en- 
larges, and with no lefs judgment than humanity points 
out the great detriment refulting to the nobility itfelf 
and the kingdom, from: the barbarous treatment of 
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fach a multicade of ufeful people ; and denronftrates 
beyond difpute, that the advantages which are fancied 
to flow from the févere flavery in which they are kept, 
are only imaginary, and of no confequence, ‘when 
compared with thofe arifing from freedom ard lenrty. 
This large fruitful kingdom, watered by fo many 
navigable rivers, and lying fo near the fea, is yet defti-° 
tute of commerce and manufactortes. Hence arifes the 
furprizing fearcity of money, and the difficulty of rarf- 
ing the neceffary fubfidies for the publick fervice. Hence 
alfo the fntallnefs of the income, and confequently the 
mean appearance in moft of the noblemen’s houfes. 
Whereas, would they all concur in the eftablifhment of 
liberty, and fecure, by. laws, to their fubjeéts, who are 
now a burden upon them, their lives, and the produce 
of their labour and induftry, every thing would mend, 
and the ftate put ona more chearful afpect. 
Befides thefe articles, of which we have only given 
a brief account, the author difcuffes others of no lefs 
importance; as the great diet, the interval betwixe 
the diets, the army, the treafury, the law, the police, 
the election of kings; and concludes his work with the 
following detail of the principal defects of the ga- 
yernment. 1. Abufe of the church revenues, which 
are the poor’s patrimony. 2. Animpropriety in the 
power of the kings, who may eafily do milchief, but 
are too much tied up from doing good, 3. A dange- 
rous diftribution of the authority of the republick into 
feveral jurifdictions, which can neither inforce the old 
laws, nor make new ones fuitable to any juncture. 
4. The exceffive power of the great offices in fome 
cafes, which is always detrimental to the common- 
wealth. 5, A want of power and prerogative in the 
fenate, for the protection and advancement of the pub- 
lick good. 6.’ The decay of liberty, by the very means 
taken for its fupport. 7. The depravation of the na- 
tural genius of the citizens, by the general mifcondyct 
and the very nature of many profeffions, where prefer- 
rent is never the reward of merit. 8. The toleration 
and impunity of crimes againft the ftare. 9. An in- 
T confiderate 
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confiderate defire of embracing oppofite profeffions, 

and which, in all governments, ought to be diftin- 
guifhed and feparated. 10. The inftability of the 
publick affemblics, whereby the beft meafures are fru- 
ftrated. a1. An improper power to diffolve diets, 

12. The inability of the republic to fix itfelf on a laft- 
ing foundation by the election and appointment of its 
officers. 13. The ufefulnefs of the councils, both from 
fhort continuance and their want of method and re- 
gularity. 14. Offenfive wars, which are always preju- 
dicial to a republic. 15. The difparity of the king- 
dom’s forces to its extent, and thofe of its neighbours, 
16. The emptinefs of the publick treafury. 17. The 
annual change of judges, their incapacity, and corrup- 
tion. 18. The fcarcity of money, and want of trade, 

19. The fervitude and oppreffion of the people. 20. A 
want of order and police in every part of the govern- 
ment. 21. The impracticability of the form requifite 
in the election of their kings. 

Thefe are the principal defects in the government of 
Poland; and being, as it were, the fummary of the 
whole work, they fhew at once the infufficiency and 
weaknefs of the laws of this republic, the errors of its 
maxims,, its inftability, corruption, and the dangers 
which threaten its liberty. B 





Art. t11. The Merchant?s public Counting-boufe: Or 
New mercantile I:ftitution ; wherein is foewn the Ne- 
ecfity of young Merchants being bred to Trade with 
greater Advantages than they ufually are. With a 
practicable Plan for that Purpofe. Alfo fome Remarks 
on the Benefit of this Inftitution to the young Nobility 
and Gentry, and fuch who are intended for the Study 
of the Law. By Matacny Postietuwayr, Eq; 
The Plan to be carried into Execution by him and 
Company. to. Elegantly printed, and fold by Meff. 
Knapton, i# Ludgate-ftreet. Price 2s. 6d. 


S our readers will probably think the above title- 
page of this article a fuficient explanation of the 
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nature of the work, we fhall excufe ourfelves the trouble 
of enlarging on that head, and only obferve, that this 
plan, or general fketch of a plan, is very well drawn 
up, and elegantly and correctly written ; and, as far 
as we can judge from his reafoning in this finail traét, 
and our imperfect fkill in trade, Mr. Poftiethwayt is 
extremely well qualified for carrying his plan into 
execution ; 7, @. for innitiating young gentlemen in 
the grand and fundamental principles of traffick. and 
commerce, the knowledge of which it is to be feared 
many are very deficient in, for want of fuch an infti- 
tution as is here propofed. ‘* Too many, fays this 
writer, who fet out in the capacity of merchants, are 
apt to flatter themfelves that they ftand in need of little 
other qualification than a round capital, and an ad- 
ventrous difpofition. Buying and felling, paying and 
receiving, exporting and importing, as they think, 
comprehend the whole circle and myftery of mercan- 
tile tranfactions.”” But he fhews that they are greatly 
miftaken, and that they ought to entertain much higher 
ideas of the bufinefs of a merchant. 

In an advertifement at the end of this pamphlet, the 
publick are informed upon what terms our author and 
company intend to take young gentlemen into their 
propofed academy, or publick Counting-boufe. Thele 
terms appear to be fo eafy, and the importance of their 
defign fo confiderable, that we cannot but with their 
fcheme may be attended with encouragement end 
fuccefs in proportion to their abilities to carry it, into 


execution, G. P 


— | 





Art. Lis. The young Algebraifi’s Companion: Or, Anew 
and eafy Guide to Algebra, introduced by the De&rine 
of vulgar Fraétions : Defigned for fuch, who,. by their 
own Application only, weuld become acquainted with the 
Rudiments of this noble Science, but have hitherto been 
prevented and difcouraged, by reafon of the many Dif- 
ficulties and Obfcurities attending moft Authors upos 
this Subjeé?, Illuftrated with Variety of numerical and 
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diseral Examples, and attempted in watural and faimil 
ar Dialogues, in order to render the Work more eafy 
wand diverting, to thofe that are quite unacquainted with 
Fraéions, and-the analytic Art, By Daniel Fenning, 
of the Royal Exchange Afjurance. Price 3 s. bound, 
Printed for the Author, and fold by the Bookfellers. 


HLS little piece, which is entirely adapted to 

the capacity of learners, is executed in fo fami- 

liar a manner, that the rudiments of this fcience may 
be .attained by the moft common capacity. Indeed 
moft authors who have wrote on this fubject have either 
treated fo fuperficially on the firft principles, or pre- 
fuppofed their readers to have been converfant in thefe 
ftudies before they attempted to read their works, that 
if the reader be not blefled with a ftrong genius, or 


at leaft affifted by fome friend, the tafk becomes too 


difficult, and the fcience looked upon as too abfirufe 
to be attained. But Mr. Penning has removed thefe 
difficulties, and drawn that veil which before caft fo dark 
a fhadow over this fcience ; fo that af the reader be now 
ata lofs to comprehend the rudiments of algebra, it 
muft entirely proceed from his want of attention, 

In the folving algebraic problems the author has 
conftantly made ufe of but one unknown quantity, 
whereby the folution is render’d far more eafy than 


when more unknown quantities are concerned, as is 


practiced by Mr. Ward, &c. A remarkable inftance 
of this may be feen by gomparing his folution of prob- 
Jem XII. with that of Mr. Ward, in page 224 of his 
Young Mathematician’s Guide, where the fame problem 
is folved by the help of three unknown quantities, 
ana confequently two of them muft be exterminated 
before the value of either can be found ; but by folving 
it, according to Mr. Fenuing’s method, by making ufe 
of but one unknown quantity, the whole difficulty of 
extermination is avoided. This method of folving 
problems is one of the many inventions of the great 
Sir Lfaac Newton, who, in his Arithmetica Univer falis, 
has given general rules for the folution of problems 
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in this manner, which rules have been adopted: ‘and 
explained by Mr. Afoby in his Young Analifi's Ener» 
cife, Alfo the celebrated Dr. Saunderfon in his treatife 
of Alzebra, thas given us a ‘feries ‘of queftions folved 
by this method. rh dng 
As this little treatife contains nothing new in this 
{cience, being entirely adapted to the capacity of 
Jearners, and intended to explain the firft principles 
only, we fhall give no extracts from it; and the rather 
as we prefume, ‘our readers, from what we have al- 
ready faid, will be ‘enabled to form ‘an idea of this 
performance, and the manner in which it is executed. 
We hall only farther obferve, that we could with the 
author had been more careful to have avoided typo- 
oraphical errors, or added a table of errata : ‘becaufe 
thofe errors, to learners, who entirely depend on ‘the 
author for inftruétion, and confequently are incapable 
of knowing them to be fuch, are often attended with 
as great difficulties as in learning the fctence from 
authors who have wrote in a more abftrufe ser 4 
Art, tiv. Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Surgery 
at Paris: Containing a great Variety of Cafes in the 
chief Branches of the Art, many of them very furpri- 
Jing and uncommon. Tranflated from the Original, de- 
dicated to the French King. Two Volumes Qfava, 
Printed by E, Cave at St, John’s Gate. Price 8s. 


y MHLESE memoirs are introduced with a preface 
by M. de la Peyronie, in which he confiders the 
method of improving furgery, and points out the 
reafons why the theory has been infected with falfe opi- 
mons, ‘* The truths, fays he, which enrich our art, 
{pring from two fources, obfervations and experimental 
philofophy ; the neceffity of both which may be eafily 
demonttrated, 

Nature difclofes herfelf but in an obfcure manner ; 
for which reafon we ought to examine her fteps ftriGly, 
follow her wherever fhe goes, and obferve her opera- 
uons. But in making obfervations the mind 1s no 
more 
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more than a bare fpectator, and only fees as it were the 
outfide of objects 5; we mutt have recourfe, therefore, 
to phyfical experiments, in order to penetrate into the 
fenfible principles of nature ; or; in other words, we 
muft be before hand with her, examine, and force her 
to difcover herfelf. 

Obfervation and phyfical experiments, which are the 
foundation of furgery, have then very different objects 
in view; for the former comprehends the fenfible qua. 
lities of bodies, the courfe of difeafes, their fymptoms, 
and the effects of the furgeon’s medicines and appli- 
cations; whereas phyfical experiments difcover the 
ftructure and functions of the parts, the compofition of 
mix’d bodies, the qualities of the circulating fluids, the 
nature of aliments, and the a¢étion of medicines. 

But thefe neceffary helps of obfervation and phyfical 
experiments do not feparately lead us to thofe hidden 
truths which improve our art; for obfervations 
ftrengthen experiments, and thefe again confirm ob 
fervations ; fo that they mutually fupport each other. 
Thus, if it is neceffary to obferve exactly the fubjects 
which we examine by phyfical experiments, we mutt 
afterwards compare thefe experiments with obfervations, 
and confider them together. Hence it appears, that 
obfervation and experiments are, as it were, the two 
lights which ought to re-unite, to diffipate the obfcu- 
rity of our art. 

But obfervation may be either imperfect or fallacious; 
it has equally given birth to error and truth, and opi- 
nions directly oppofite have frequently had the fanétion 
of an equal number of obfervations to fupport them. 
Before experimental philofophy began to be cultivated, 
phyfick and furgery were almoft entirely founded on 
practical cbfervations ; and thefe could not produce an 
uniformity of fentiments among practitioners, becaufe 
they adhered the more ftiffly to their different opinions, 
as they thought nature declared herfelf more. ftrongly 
in their refpective favour. Obfervations, alone, are 
therciore no more decifive than thofe a mbiguous 
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oracles, or equivocal laws which either intereft or pre- 
judice interpreted juft as they pleafed. 

To fuch obfervations the author imputes thofe falfe 
opinions which have infeéted the theory, and intro- 
truced the grofieft errors into furgery. But as obfer- 
vations are to be corrected by phyfical experiments, 
fo, on the other hand, the latter abfolutely require the 
affiftance of the former; the reciprocal teftimony and 
agreement of both conftituting the charatteriftic of 
truth. ** For, continues the author, experiments may 
miflead, as well as obfervation : we may apply the confe- 
quences we draw from them, to things which evince 
their falfity ; whence it appears, that experiments muft 
be ttied by the teftimony of nature, in order to avoid 
thofe errors to which they might otherwife give occa- 
fion.”” He further remarks that obfervation. not only 
reCtifies phyfical experiments, but alfo fuggefts new 
ones, which often difcover the reafon of the phzno- 
menon, and at the fame time illuftrates the very ob- 
fervation which produced the difcovery. ‘** Thofe 
therefore, fays he, who endeavour to bring the-art of 
furgery to perfection, ought t6 depart from, and re- 
cur to obfervation, in order to Confirm the confequences 
which they deduce from phyfical experiments.” 

After obferving the many difficulties which attend 
the inveftigation of truth from obfervation and phyfical 
experiments, and the prodigious number of thofe re- 
quifite to fuch inveftigation, which are too many to be 
expected from any one perfon. He adds, ** There is 
likewife a neceffity for correcting thofe obfervations, 
which are difperfed throughout the works of our pre- 
deceffors and cotemporaries. Without this labour the 
greateft genius will make only an ignorant and pre- 
fumptuous practitioner : For if he enters upon practice, 
without the knowledge to be met with in the writings 
of thefe authors, the building which has required the 
labours of fo many ages to erect, will be the very 
ftructure he will rafhly attempt to rear. Now can the 
greateft genius, and who is withal moft indefatigable, 
flatter himfelf that he alone fhall be able to collect all 
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the materials requifite to. the compofing fuch a work ? 
Can he even collect the thoufandth part of them, in 
the moft extenfive practice ? Can it be imagined, that 
thé reflections and obfervations which have exhaufted 
fo many great genius’s will occur to one perfon, whofe 
life is fo fhort, and his time befides taken up with an 
infinite number of different avocations? It muft be 
owned that the healing art is either fhort of perfection, 
or abounds with error, even in the works of the moft 
Jearned authors on that fubjeét : What mutt it be then 
in the hands of men unpofleffed of thofe treafures 
which fo many writers have acquired in the ftudy of 
nature? It is no more than a contemptible fketch, 
which vanity, prejudice, and intereft may cloakjwith 
the titles of judgment, reputation, and experience; 
words which always impofe on the multitude, and 
fo often fkreen ignorance under the appearance of 
knowledge.” 

M. Peyronie then proceeds to examine what qualifi- 
Cations are requifite to a good furgeon, ahd enumerates 
the moft famous of the profeffion who have largely 
contributed to the improvement of the art; and con- 
cludes his preface with reciting the advantages which 
muft refult to the public from focieties compofed of 
perfons properly qualified for making further in- 
quiries. 

‘¢ The labours of fkilful “praétitioners, fays he, 
haftened the progrefs of furgery: But if furgeons had 
joined their efforts, and formed focieties for further in- 
quiries, would not its progrefs have been ftill more 
rapid ? How many furgeons have buried valuable dif- 
coveries with them, which would not have been lott, 
had they been depofited with, and publifhed by fome 
learned fociety! Men of generofity, who had been the 
wifer for them, would afterwards have enriched their 
own works, and pofterity with them; and thefe dif- 
coveries would have been more correét, as upon their 


firft publication they would have been liable to a rigid | 


examination ; and, laftly, they would have laid a 
foundation for new difcoveries, by exciting esis 
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and curiofity in others. Many are the ‘advantages 
which furgery has received from fuch focieties, and 
which are never to be had from the labours of parti- 
culars: they are a kind of tribunals, which call ‘for 
the labours of the learned from all parts, in order to 
confign them to publick ufe, and the improvement of 
the {ciences. They eftablifh a commerce, in which 
the publick gains more than thofe who carry it ons 
and the fund never fails, but remains from age to age 
a fruitful fource of further improvements, 

“© To collect thefe treafures, and improve this fund, 
already fo large and extenfive, was the academy of 
furgery eftablifhed ; this was the only advantage that 
fargery could envy the other fciences. And tho’ this 
fociety is but lately erected, furgery finds its advantage 
even in the delay ; fince other learned focieties have been 
preparing materials which wil! contribute to’ perfect it, 
Every branch of fcience has been cultivated with great 
care and application. Natural philofophy is enriched 
by numberlefs difcoveries ; anatomy has exhibited to 
us the curious ftructure of the organs ; chemiftry, the 
confticuent parts and compofition of mix’d fubftances 5 
and mechanics, in their prefent ftate of perfection, may 
affift men of genius and induftry, in making fuch in- 
{truments and machines as multiply powers, It was 
time to employ thefe difcoveries for the improvement 
of furgery. The antients wanted moft of thofe helps : 
They ittudied only the outfide of nature, and knew no 
more of her, than what fhe prefented to their obferva- 
tion, Ourart, therefore, which meets with fo many 
helps in the labours of the moderns, may confequently 
make fuch advances, as could not formerly be ex- 
pected.” 

Thus far M. Peyronie in the preface; we fhall now 
proceed to the work itfelf. It contains 26 memoirs 
on the following fubjeéts. 1. Remarks on tumors 
formed by the retention of the bile in the gall-bladder 
with a comparifon between the retention of the bile and 
{tones in the gall-bladder, and the retention of urine 
and ftones in the urinary bladder, By Mr, Petit. To 
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which is added, an abftraét of feveral obfervations on 
the ufe of the trepan in dubious cafes: in which an in- 

viry is made into the reafons which may induce a 
ast in the like cafes, to have recourfe to the tre- 
pan, or to avoid that operation. By M. Que/nay, 
2. Effay upon extravafations, and particularly thofe of 
blood. By M. Petit, the fon. 3. Of the different 
cafes in which it is neceffary to multiply the operation 
of the trepan, and evincing, by remarkable examples, 
that, upon neceffity, a great extent of the Cranium 
may be opened with fuccefs, By Mr. Quefnay. . 4. 
On an enormous tumor: In which it is attempted, by 
various experiments, to determine the nature of the 
humours of which that tumor was formed, and the re- 
medies which might have refolved it. By M. du Fouart, 
furgeon to the hofpital of Bicétre. 5. Abftract of ob- 
fervations on the exfoliation of the bone of the Cranium: 
With remarks on the means to be ufed either for 
haftening or preventing the exfoliation of that bone, 
By M. Quefnay. 6. Defcription of a new elevator, with 
reflections on thofe hitherto ufed. By M. Petit. 7, 
Remarks on wounds of the brain : In which itis proved, 
by a great many obfervations, that the brain is fufcep- 
tible of many operations, which may, in various cafes, 

referve the lives of patients, together with an enquiry 
into the remedies moft proper for the cure of wounds 
in thatorgan. By M. Que/nay. 8. Obfervations, with 
reflections, on the cure of Hernia’s with gangrene, 
By M. de Ja Peyronie. g. Delcription of a complicated 
tumor, fituated on the Trachea Arteria, near the Ster- 
num, With remarks on the nature and cure of this 
tumor, By M. Petit. 10, On the floodings incident 
to pregnant women, the means of ftopping them with- 
out proceeding to the delivery, and method of pro- 
ceeding at the delivery, in cafes of neceffity, in 
a way more gentle and certain than that generally ufed 
upon fimilar occafions. By M. Puzos, 11. Reinarks 
On various faulty conformations of the Anus in new- 
born children, By M. Petit. 12. (Which. begins 
the 2d. vol.) Remarks on abfceffes which happen in 
She fundument. By M, Faget, the elder. 13. Ob- 
fervae 
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ervations on {tones enchyfted in, and adherent to the 

bladder. By M. Houffet. 14. On fome obttacles to 
the natural ejaculation of the femen, By M. de la 
Peyronie. 15. On the fame fubje&t. By M. Pevtt. 
16. On aneye, the lower lid of which was fo reverfed 
as to leave that part of the white, which ought natu- 
rally to have been covered, bare. By M. /e Dran. 
17. Abftrac&t of obfervations on extraneous bodies re- 
tained in the Oefophagus or gullet ; together with re- 
marks on fuch means as have hitherto been, or may 
for the future be employed to diflodge them, either 
by depreffion or retraction. Alfo obfervations on the 
operations of bronchotomy, gaftrotomy, and entero- 
tomy. By M. Hevin. 18.-Obfervations on hare-lips, 
with which children are born: In which the means of 
correcting this fpecies of deformity are fhewn. By M. 
de la Faye. 19. Ofa fiftula in the Perineum, By M. 
Petit. 20. An enquiry into the advantage, fafety, 
Sc. of the caefarean operation. By M. Simon. 22 A 
new method of extracting the ftone from the bladder. 
By M. Foubert. 22. On a cancerous tumor of the 
breaft. By M. Faget. 23: Obfervation on a ftrangu- 
Jation of the inteftine, occafioned internally by adhe- 
rence of the Eptploon at the fuperior part of the ring. 
By M. de la Peyronie. 24. An elaltic trufs for hernia’s, 
prefented to the academy. By M. de Launey. 25. 
On feveral fingular hernia’s. By M. de Garengeot. 
26. On an abfcefs of the lungs. By M. Foubert. 

As the foregoing abftra€ will be fufficient to inform 
our readers of the many curious and ufeful obfervations 
contain’d in thefe memoirs, it will be needlefs to be 
more particular in our account of this performance ; but 
muft obferve, that the many judicious reflections and 
cautions interfperfed through the whole, efpecially 
where the operation is curious; together with the in- 
veftigation of the caufe why feveral operations have 
been unfuccefsful, and the moft proper method of fuc- 
ceeding in fimilar cafes, from obfervations and phyfical 
experiments, render the whole well worth the perufal 


of the profeffors of this fcience. We shall conclude 
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' this article with the two following cafes, which map 
ferve as a {pecimen of the tranflation. 

In the 7th memoir, among many other equally fur. 
prifing cafes, is the following. ‘* A large and’ robuft 
young man, of feventeen years of age, was wounded by 
mufket-bullet. This bullet, which was difcharged 
from a lower to an higher place, pierced the upper 
lip, pafied thence into the right noftril, and penetrated 
the arch of the orbit, in order to enter the Cranium, 
whence it was difcharged at the crown of the head, in 
the fuperior part of the coronal near the fagittal future, 
It made in this part a fracture, which extended to the 
parietal, and produced in the teguments a great wound 
with lofs of fubftance; an inflation, which render’d 
the head monftrous, fupervened. There was firft an 
incifion made in the wound of the orbit, from which, 
on the removal of the firft dreffing, there was difcharged 
a portion of the two fubftances of the brain, as large 
asa {mall hen’sege. ‘The eye was become very large, 
efpecially the upper eye-lid, in which an incifion was 
made, to give vent to the blood which was thought 
to be extravafated in it. But, inftead of blood, a 
fplinter of bone, and a portion of the two fubftances 
of the brain, almoft equal to a third of that before 
evacuated, were difcharged. Thefe wounds were foftly 
dreffed with pledgets, at firft dipt in vulnerary 
water, and fome days after in a digeftive, animated 
with fpirit of wine. Venefections, both in the arm 
and foot, were not forgot; but {till fome portion of the 
brain was evacuated. On the fourth day the fuppura- 
tion of the fubftance of this organ began to appear, by 
a difcharge of a pretty fluid matter: On the fifth this 
difcharge was confiderable: On the fixth the fuppura- 
tion became general. After the venefections the pa- 
tient was pretty well, except on account of his weaknefs, 
tilltheeleventh. On the twelfth his weaknefs became 
more confiderable : On the thirteenth the matter which 
flowed from the brain, and had been copioufly dif- 
charged, both from the fuperior and inferior wounds, 
was, in fome meafure retained, and the patient fell 
into 
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into a lethargy, and univerfal liftlefinefs. M. Bagieu, 
who treated the patient, again examined his wounds 
‘with great attention ; upon: which he perceived, in 
the fuperior wound, a large piece of loofe bone, which 
he removed without difficulty 3 but the patient, inftead 
of being relieved by this means, became worfe till the 
fifteenth, when it was thought he woulddie. M. Ba- 
gien obferved, that in preffing the fkin in the part 
where he had extracted the piece of the bone, pus was 
difcharged, which made him fufpect that matter was 
accumulated in that place. As he was of this opinion, he 
removed the fkin, and fome portions of the dura mater, 
which retained this matter. This operation reftored 
the evacuation of the matter of the fuppuration. The 
pulfe was raifed, and the patient’s fpeech returned next 
day, after which the fuppuration dried up by little 
and little. On the ninteenth the flefh began to gra- 
nulate, and the wound in the crown of the head was 
covered ina fhort time. The like did not happen to 
that of the eye-lid ; for there fupervened a confiderable 
fungus, occafioned by fome fplinters detached from the 
neighbouring bone. But, notwithftanding all the care 
which was firft taken to confume this fungus, it was 
neceffary to wait till all thefe fplinters were difcharged, 
after which the excrefcence was eafily deftroyed. The 
wound was foon clofed up, and the patient entirely 
cured, without any remaining deformity.” 

After relating feveral fimilar cafes, M. Quefnay 
makes the following obfervations. ‘* The knowledge 
of thefe facts, fays he, prefents furgeons with a 
particular piece of infight; for not only the cures 
we have related, but alfoa great many. fimilar ones, 
found in the obfervations of different authors, ought 
to enccurage them to treat wounds in the {fub- 
ftance of the: brain, however confiderable, with all 
poffible attention, efpecially when there are any hopes 
of fucceeding. Befides, thefe facts make furgeons per- 
ceive that they may, efpecially in defperate cafes, at- 
tempt certain operations on the brain, which are au- 
thorized by the danger of*the patient, and which the 
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indications in a manner prefcribe as the only means of 
relief ; that they may, for inftance, open abfceffes in 
the fubftance of the brain, when fymptoms demand it, 
fearch for extraneous bodies fuppofed to be lodged in 
that organ, remove portions of the fubftance of the brain 
when it is mortified, and cut off fungufes and carcino- 
matous tumors to which the brain is fubject. 

In wounds of the head there are particular cafes, 
in which, after having opened the Cranium, we are 
alfo obliged to make an aperture in the membranes of 
the brain, in order to difcover the caufe of the fymp- 
toms which remain after the operation of the trepan. 
This operation is not always fufficient, and thele fym- 
ptoms are often fupported by a fuppuration, happening 
in the fubftance of the brain, and very frequently op- 
pofite to the fracture which rendered the trepan necef- 
fary. This fuppuration forms abfceffes, which dif- 
cover themfelves by no external fign ; neither can we 
be determined except by the violence of the fymptoms, 
to make an aperture in the {ubftance of the brain, in 
order to give vent to. the matter of the abfcefs fup- 
pofed to be the caufe of thefe fymptoms, But the un- 
certainty of fuccefs has always been more than a balance 
for thefe conjectures: Surgeons, for fear of rifquing 
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their reputation too much, choofe rather to let the pa- ° 


tient die than make fuch attempts, Our dread, how- 
ever, Of opening the brain, may be compared with 
that of the ancients, in making an aperture in the 
dura mater, which at prefent is opened without any 
hefitation, and this operation has preferved the lives of 
an infinite number of patients. Perhaps fucceeding 
practitioners will be furprifed at our timidity in opening 
the fubftance of the brain. We have already a great 
many facts which upbraid us with this cowardice, and 
which ought, in defperate cafes, powerfully to induce 
us to venture on the operation we now propofe.” 

In memoir II. is the following remarkable cafe. 
A foldier of the regiment of Normandy, about twenty 
four years of age, had been wounded by the thruft of 
a {word, a little below the Cartilago enfiformis, see 

' below 
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below the cartilaginous edge of the fpurious ribs on the 
right fide. It was about fix o’clock in the evening 


when this foldier was wounded, and he vomited a little 


after; but M. @’Argeat, then furgeon of the fame re- 
giment, was not called till the next morning at feven 
o’clock. He found the patient labouring under a e¢on- 
fiderable fever, a difficult refpiration, and a hardnefs 
and tenfion of the whole epigaftric region ; the reft of 
the Abdomen appearing in its natural ftate. 

The external wound was very fmall, fince it was not, 
at moft, above five lines in extent. M. @’Argeat preffed 
it in different parts, in order to fee whether it would 
difcharge any blood, five or fix drops of which could 
only be obtained. He did not judge it expedient to 
probe the wound, or to dilate it by making an incifion., 
He only applied to it a comprefs dipt in vulnerary 
water, covered the whole Abdomen with a thick com- 
prefs, dipt in a decoction of wormwood, camomile, 
and St. ‘fobn’s wort, and ordered the fame fomentation 
to be renewed every four days. 

M. @’ Argeat ordered his patient to be blooded three 
times in one day, and made him take, in fpoonfuls, 
a potion compofed of half a dram of the confection of 
hyacinth, fifteen grains of crabs-eyes, as much pre- 
pared coral, one grain anda half of laudanum, and fix 
drams of the fyrup of violets, the whole diffolved in 
four ounces of the diftilled waters of fuccory and car- 
duus benedifius, ‘Tho’ the patient had only vomited 
once after the reception of his wound, yet M. d’4r- 
geat {ufpecting that the ftomach was penetrated, or- 
dered that he fhould have no aliments except two or 
three fpoonfuls of broth every hour. 

During the night, the patient flept at different in- 
tervals, and the next morning things remaining nearl 
in the fame ftate, he was conducted to the hofpital of 
Befangon, M. @’ Argeat continued to vifit him daily, 
with M. Vacher, furgeon-major of the hofpital. Thefe 
two gentlemen agreed that the patient fhould be dreft 
as in the evening before ; that he fhould be blooded 
thrice more; that the fomentation on his Abdomen 
fhould be continued night and day, and that at night 
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he fhould take a julep like that above defcribed, which 
_compofed the patient, and procured him fome hours 
of found fleep. 

On the third day his fever was much abated, the 
region of the liver and ftomach was lefs tenfe, and the 
refpiration more free, The patient was blooded the 
feventh time, and as he had not had a ftool fince the 
reception of his wound, they ordered him a clyfter, 
which produced the defired effect. In order to remove 
his coftivenefs, M. d’Argeat propofed to boil an ounce 
of fena in three quarts of the deco¢tion ufed for the fo- 
mentations of his Abdomen. By this addition to the 
fomentations, the patient had a {tool or two regularly 
every day; next night a julep was alfo given him. 

On the fourth day the patient found himfelf much 
relieved ; the epigaftric region had almoft loft its ten- 
fion, the fever was very much diminifhed, the refpi- 
ration was much more eafy, and the wound was united, 
fo that they contented themfelves with continuing the 
fomentations. 

On the fifth and fixth days he continued in the fame — 
{tate, but being feized with a loofnefs, and having 
been at ftool feven or eight times in twenty-four hours, 
Meffieurs Vacher and ad’ Argeat agreed to take the fena 
from the decoction ufed for the Abdomen. The loofe- 
nefs continued till the tenth day; and as it became 
troublefome, with an intention to moderate it, the 
patient was order’dj to take a dofe of the confection 
of hyacinth, by which, without any other remedy, it 
was ftop’d. 

_ Onthe ninth or tenth day it was perceived that, 
towards the hypogaftric region,the Abdomen was {welled, 
not without pain. On the eleventh the {welling and 
pain of the Hypogaftrium became much more fenfible, 
and on account of this fymptom, the tenfion and pain 
of the epigaftric region were renew’d, and the fever, 
which, on the eighth and ninth, was almoft totally ex- 
tinguifhed, returned with as much violence as on the 
firft. The irritation being communicated to the blad- 
der, the patient was feized with an exceflive defire of 
r nf cin bot making 
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making water, but could only difcharge his urine drop 
drop. 

"TOs ee twelfth the Abdomen was ftill more fwelled 
and tenfe. Then M. d’Argeat, who had frequently 
obferved fimilar fymptoms in wounded patients who 
had died of extravafations in the Abdomen, fulpected 
that this foldier was really in fuch acafe, This fuf- 
picion engaged him to examine the Abdomen carefully, 
on which he perceived a fomewhat larger elevation on 
the right fide. Befides, tho’ the tenfion of the mutfcles 
did not permit him diftinétly to feel the undulation of 
the fluctuation, yet, by attentively handling the tumor 
of the Abdomen, it appeared to contain a collection of 
matter. This fymptom, obfcure as it was, joined to 
the other circumftances, made M. da’ Argeat fulpect that 
there was an extravafation in the lower part of the 
Abdomen. Ls 

Meffieurs Vacher, d’Argeat, Bernier, and Morel, 
having met to deliberate on the method moft proper 
to be taken, agreed. to make an aperture in the tumi- 
fied part of the Abdomen, becaufe they thought they 
perceived the colle€tion of extravafated matter by the 
touch, M. Vacher performed the operation on the 
moft prominent part, which was on the right fide, be- 
tween the anterior and fuperior fpine of the Os ileon, 
and the tuberofity of the pubes, an inch above the 
ringlet of the Mu/culus obliquus externus, parallel to the 
Mufculus reéius, and about a finger-breadth from it. 

The incifion in the {kin was about two inches long, 
but the aperture in the Peritoneum was only fufficient to 
admit the point of the Mttle-finger. As foon as the Pe- 
ritoneum was opened, there iffued at leaft three pints 
of a black and very fluid blood, which feemed diluted 
with fome ferum. : 

This wound was dreffed with a tent of linen, about 
half an inch in circumference, introduced into the Ad- 
domen about two finger breadths, leaving a pretty long 
énd without, which was fecured by pledgets, a plaifter, 
compreffes dipt in aromatic wine, and the bandage 
‘commonly ufed for the trunk of-the body. 3 
sO Next 
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Next day there was difcharged from the aperture of 
the Peritoneum, about a pint of blood, like that eva- 
cuated immediately upon the operation, and after this 
the fymptoms began to diminifh. 

At the third dreffing there came forth only a fmall 
quantity of blood mixed with pus. Wine mixed with 
honey was injected into the Abdomen ; but this injection 
creating fome pain to the patient, was left off in two 
or three days, and in its ftead was ufed only a decoction 
of barley, with a little honey of rofes diffolved in it, 
About the fourth or fifth day after the operation, there 
was a very copious fuppuration, and as foon as this be- 
gan to be diminifhed, the injections were given over, 
Soon after the patient flept well, was free from his 
fever, perceived no more pain, and by the care of M, 
Vacher was entirely cured in thirty-fix days. The patient 
has fince followed his bufinefs, and tho’ M. d’ Argeat 
fhewed him me (M. Petit) two years after, yet 1 did 
not perceive any difpofition to an hernia in the part 
where the incifion had been made. B 





Further Extratis from the Hiftory of the pyratical States 
of Barbary. An Offavo juft publifoed, Price 5s. 


Of AtcisErs, continued, 


N our Number for Zune we gave an abftract of the 
hiftory of Barberouffa, king of Algiers, from his 
u{urpation of that throne, to the tragical death of the 
princefs Zapbira: We thall now purfue the hiftory of 
this celebrated Corfair, to that period where the di- 
vine vengeance put an end to his tyranny and his life 
together. 

Barberouffa’s foldiers knowing themfelves to be the 
only fupport of their matfter’s ill-gotten power, conti- 
nued their riotous exceffes, till the inhabitants, who 
fuffer’d from them in every refpect, were no longer 
able to bear their injuries. Superior calamities now 
convinced them that thofe whom they had fent for to 
protect them againft the Spaniards, were much the 
more infupportable mafters. Indeed our author is of 
ee opinions 
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opinion, that the Algerines would have born with the 
government of the Spaniards, had not their religion 
render’d them intolerably odious: So happily has 
Popery always recommended chriftianity ! . 

Great, however, as the averfion of the Algerines to 
their former mafters, had been, fo much greater was 
now their defpair of deliverance from Barberouffa, that 
they at laft, having no better refource, refolved to ap- 
ply for redrefs and protection, to the very people they 
had fo lately expelled. The fon of prince Selim, who 
had fled to Oran, laid before the Marquifs de Gomarez 
a plan for-putting the city of Algiers into the hands of 
the king of Spain; offering himfelf to head any troops 
with which he fhould be furnifhed, and to pledge his 
life for the fuccefs of the enterprize. This project be- 
ing approved by cardinal Ximenez, then prime mini- 
fter at the Spanijh court, young Selim Eutemi obtained 
a fleet with ten thoufand land forces. This prince 
had with him fome experienced Arabians, who had 
followed his fortune, and was to be joined by others, 
his private adherents, in the territories of Algiers. But 
whph this unfortunate fleet came in fight of the city of 
Algiers, it was difperfed by a ftorm, which drove the 
greateft part of them upon the rocks; moft of the 
Spaniards were drowned, and the few that got on fhore, 
were either killed by the Turks, or doom’d to a flavery 
worfe than death. 

The mifcarriage of this expedition encreafed Barbe- 
roufja’s pride and confidence. He imagined himfelf 
invincible, the elements declaring themfelves fo re- 
markably in his favour ; and carried his tyranny over 
the inhabitants of both city and country, to an un- 
bounded excefs, in defiance of any enemies what- 
ever, 

. The Arabians, however, did not yet defpair of at 
length gaining their revenge on this tyrant. Atage- 
neral meeting of their cheques, it was refolved to im- 
plore the affiftance of Hamidalabdes king of Tenes, with 
the offer of a large tribute: Such an overture could 
not but be welcome to this prince, who had for fome 
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time been jealous of Barberouffa’s increafing powep; 
He affured the rabian ambafiadors, that, provided 
the kingdom of Algiers was fettled on him and his de 
{cendants, he would do his utmoft to exterminate the 
Turks. They readily acquiefced to thefe demands; 
and, in 1517, the king of Jenes marching with 10,000 
men into the territories of Algiers, he was there joined 
by the Arabians of the country. 

Barbarouffa was not unprepar’d to defend himéelf, 
and that with great affurance of fuccefs, from the fire 
arms of his Turkifh troops ; as the Moors and Arabians 
fought only with javelins and arrows. He left Algiers 
to his brother Ceredin, with a {mall garrifon, and for 
his fecurity carried with him moft of the principal ci- 
tizens. His whole force confifted of no more than 
1000 Turki/o mufqueteers, and 500 Granada Moors; 
yet with this handful of men he routed Hamidalabdes, 
who fled as far as his capital for fafety ; but being 
followed thither by the victor, he retired to mount 
Atlas, \eaving Barbarouffa an eafy conqueft of the city 
of Tenes, which he gave up to be plunder’d by his 
troops, and then compelil’d the inhabitants to acknowe 
ledge him for their fovereign. 

This unequal victory, followed by fuch rapid fuce 
ceffes, fpread the fame of Barberouffa over all Africa, 
The inhabitants of the kingdom of Tremecen, which 
borders on that of Tenes to the weft, now invited Bar- 
barouffa to dethrone their king, Abuzijen, on account of 
his bad adminiftration. This propofal, accompanied 
with the offer of the fovereignty of Tremecen, could 
not but be agreeable to this ambitious Cor/air; 
who fending for all his artillery from Algiers, and 
leaving Tenes to his brother J/cac Zemi, marched (die 
rectly for Iremecen, his army being confiderably in- 
creafed by feveral Moori/h tribes, whofe whole aim was 
a large booty. 
~ Mean time, the defection of his fubje&ts was a fecret 
to the king of Tremecen, who, upon advice of Bare 
barouffa’s approach, marched to oppofe him, at the 
head of 6000 horfe, and 3000 foot. The battle was 
fought near Oran, with great bravery on both —_ 
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till Barbarouffa’s artillery decided it in his favour. 
Upon this the king of Zremecen loft his head, by the 
hands of his fubjeéts, who fent it to the conqueror, 
with the homage of the whole nation. Barbarouffa 
order’d the capital to be ftrongly fortified, and alfo 
further ftrengthned himfelf by, an alliance with the 
king of Fez. se 
In 1517, the emperor Charles V. arriving in Spain, 
to take poffeffion of that kingdom, the Marquis deGo- 
marez laid before him an account of Barbarouffa’s ex- 
ploits in Africa, The Marquis brought with him 
Abuchen-men, lawful heir to the crown of Tremecen. 
This prince had fled to Oran, and now follicited Charis 
V. for affiftance to expel the ufurper: Charles, who, 
befide the neceffity of oppofing the over-grown power 
of Barbarouffa, was fond of glorious enterprizes, com- 
plied fo far with the young prince’s requeft, as to give 
the governor of Oran 10,000 men ; who being happily 
Janded, and immediately joined by the young prince 


Selim, and many Moors and Arabians, immediately 
marched towards Tremecen. 


On the firft news of this expedition, Barbarouffa re- 
quefted the ftipulated auxiliaries from the king of Fez ; 
but finding himfelf difappointed by his ally, he had the 
hardinefs to march againft the Marquis de Gomarez, 
with only 1500 Turki/b mufqueteers, and 5000 Moorifh 
horfe. But he was no fooner without the gates of the 
city, than his friends advifed him to return and fortify 
himfelf in it. Being now perplexed at the approach 
of the Spaniards, and on account of a plot againft him, 
among the inhabitants of Tremecen, he withdrew in 
the night, with only his Turki/b foldiers, towards 
Algiers, 

The Spanifh general being informed of this, crofied 
the country and came up with him near the river Huexda, 
eight leagues from Yremecen. In this extremity Bar- 
barouffa irewed the way behind him with his gold, 
filver, jewels, and plate, in order to divert and retard 
the march of the chriftians, and gain time to crofs the 
river, Tho’ the bait was tempting, yet the Spaniards 
had 
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had virtue enough to withftand it, and fell vigoroufly 
upon the Turki/ rear-guard, Barbarouffa, who yas 
got on the other fide of the river, bravely returned 
with the van to the affiftance of his men. But after 
all the efforts of the moft defperate courage, he was 
overpower’d, and kill’d on the fpot, together with all 
his troops. . 

. After this victory, the Marquis entered Tremecen 
with the tyrant’s head upon a {pear, and without oppo- 
fition fettled Abuchen-men upon the throne of that king- 
dom. As for the king of Fez, who arrived in the 
neighbourhood fome days after the battle, with 20,000 
Moorifh cavalry ; hearing of what had befallen his 
ally, he thought it beft to avoid the fame fate, by.a 
hafty retreat. 

Having thus given a fketch of our hiftorian’s account 
of this prince of pyrates; it may not be improper to 
give our readers a like compendious view of this writer’s 
hiftory of Barbarouffa’s immediate fucceffors ; the means 
by which Algiers became dependant on the Ottoman 
power, and the unfortunate expedition of the emperor 
Charles V. in perfon, againft the Algerines. 

Upon the death of druch Barbarouffa, the Turkifh 
foldiers, and captains of the gallies of Algiers, chofe 
Cheredin, his fecond brother, king of Algiers, and ge- 
neral of the fea. Cheredin, met with no difturbance 
during the firft year; but in the beginning of the fe- 
cond, 1519, fufpecting that his fubjeéts would fome 
time or other revolt, he fent an embaffador to Selim I. 
emperor of the Zurks, to notify to him the death of 
Aruch his brother; with an offer of fubmitting the 
kingdom to his protection, and paying him tribute, 
provided the grand fignior would enable him to maine. 
tain his ftation ; ‘in cafe of refufal, the embaffador was 
empower’d to offer an entire ceflion of Algiers, Chere- 
din only retaining the dignity of pacha or viceroy. 

Selim readily came into the laft propofal, and fent 
2000 Fanizaries, compleatly armed, to Algiers, Thefe, 
with Cheredin’s foldiers became abfolute matters of both 
| =e — arabians 
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Arabians and Moors, and by degrees reduced them to 
be flaves to the Turki/a govcrnment, without daring 
to utter the leaft complaint. Recruits were every year 
fent over from Conjftantinople, with money for the 
payment of the troops ; great numbers of Lurks, who 
were either malefaétors, in defperate circumftances, or 
on any other account uneafy at home, reforted thither 
from the Levant: And thus in time the Turks became 
capable of oppofing the chriftians—The Spani/h fort 
(See Review for Fune 1750. p. 82. }, 18.) being very 
prejudicial to the city, Cheredin refolved to deftroy it, 
or at leaft force the Spaniards to abandon it. To this 
end he made many attempts, and contrived feveral 
ftratagems, one of which, a very promifing one, our 
author relates circumftantially ; but they all proving. 
fruitlefs, he begay the fiege, and fummoned the go- 
vernor to furrender, offering him a very honourable 
capitulation, but threatning, in cafe of non-compliance, 
to put the whole garrifon to the fword. The anfwer 
from the fort was, ‘* That they were Spaniards, not to 
be frighted from their duty by the menaces of a petty 
viceroy, and that they fhould be glad of an attack ta 
make good their words.”” The Turki(b officers were 
fo exafperated at this gallant reply, that they fwore by 
the Alcoran never to raife the fiege till they had all 
loft their lives, or carried the fort. 

A French fhip being afhore upon the coaft of Algiers, 
and the captain applying to the viceroy for affiftance 
and protection to remove the cargo, and refit the vef- 
fel, Cheredin granted all this; but till the fhip was 
ready to fail, he made ufe of her guns to ferve in bat- 
tery againft the fort. After an inceffant cannonade, 
night and day, fora fortnight, feeing the walls almoft 
demolifhed, and the Spaniards making but a faint de- 
fence, he judged that the garrifon was reduced to the 
laft extremity, and croffing over with 2000 Turkifh 
mufqueteers, enter’d the place without oppofition : 
The governor was found dangeroufly wounded, and 
almoft the whole garrifon cut to pieces, 

Von, Il. X Cheredin 
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. Cheredin had formed a plan for making Algiers a 
commodious harbour, by building a mole from the 
c:ty to the ifland on which the Spanifh fort ftood. This 
work he now found himfelf at leifure to enter upon, 
All the chriftian flaves were employ’d 1n it, and in 
three years he faw it finifhed. The fort was repaired, 
and a ftrong garrifon placed in it, to prevent any 
foreign veflel trom coming into the harbour, without 
giving a proper account of her bufinefs. The pacha 
now became fo powerful, that not only the Arabians 
and Moors dreaded him, but he even became formi- 
dable to the chriftians. The former, however, flat- 
ter’d themfelves that they fhould one day break the 
Turkifb yoke, by means of the Spaniards who had 
given them hopes of powerful reinforcements, to fo- 
ment their hatred againft the Turks. But Cheredin ap- 
prehending that the Spaniards might come and block 
up the harbour, recover their fort, and poffibly make 
an attempt upon the town itfelf, fent an account to 
the grand fignior of all that had happen’d, and-of his 
apprehenfions ; at the fame time recommending to him 
to fend the fupplies neceffary for the charge of erecting 
a {tronger fort, and batteries in the mofl proper places, 
Nothing being denied, the fortifications were then 
begun, which have been improved, and always kept 
in a defenfible ftate. | | 
This precaution, and other fervices of Cheredin, 
raifed him to the dignity of captain-pacha to the grand 
fignior ; he was fucceeded in his vice-royalty of Algiers 
by Ajjan Aga, a Sardinian renegado ; an officer of in 
trepid courage, and a thorough warrior, having been 
trained up by Cheredin. The Alzerines were now fo 
much above fearing the Spaniards, that they frequently 
crutied on their coafts, and fometimes even landed, 
deftroying the country, and carrying away the inhabt 
tants. 
But, in 1541, Charles V. determined to chattife 
‘them for thele depredations. Asa fingle fore with a 
{mall garrifon, had a long time been a check upon 
thefe barbarians, he doubted not but thata large body 
of forces would toon overcome them. The juft re- 
fente 
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fentment of this prince was encouraged by the 4radz- 
ans who attended prince Selim Eutemi, whofe reftora- 
tion was to be connected with the enterprize. The 
emperor order’d a vaft feet to be fitted our; and re- 
folved to head the troops himfelf ; having in view not 
only the conqueft of Algiers, but of all Barbary: He 
was perfuaded that nothing could fo glorioufly immor- 
talize his name as to reduce thefe vaft countries under 
the ftandards of Fefus Chrift. Such were the prin- 
ciples of thefe times ! 
That this pious defign might be duly feconded by 
all chriftians, pope Pau? III. publifhed a bull, with a 
general abfolution of all fins, and promifing the crown 
of martyrdom to all who fhould fall in battle againft the 
infidels. To thofe alfo who fhould be wounded he 
granted feveral indulgencies 3; and even any pecuniary 
contribution did not want a recompence: In fhort, 
any fignal fervice was to be compenfated with a pro« 
portionate felicity. | 

Towards the end of the fummer the emperor failed 

with 120 fhips and gallies, carrying 30,000 troops. 
Great numbers of the young nobility and gentry volun- 
tarily attended him at their own expence ; merely from 
the motives of glory and religion. Several ladies alfo 
accompanied his court ; befides many of the wives and 
daughters of the officers and foldiers, to fettle in Bar- 
bary when it fhould be conquer’d, 
A fair wind foon brought this formidable fleet be- 
fore Agiers, every fhip carrying the banner of Spain on 
her ftern, and another at her head, in which was a 
crucifix as their pilot. 

At that time the city of A/giérs was only furrounded 
with a fingle wall without any outworks, and the whole 
garrifon confifted of but 800 Turki/h foldiers, and 6000 
Moors undifciplin’d and without fire arms; the reft of 
the Turks being fcatter’d up and down the country, 
collecting the tribute from the Moors and Arabians. 
The fight of the fleet ftruck the inhabitants with a ge- 
neral confternation, The divan was immediately af- 
fembled to confult on the beft mealures for defence; 
and it was refolved not to expoe the troops out of the 
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town in oppofing the enemy’s landing, but to ufe their 
utmoft efforts till the detachments that were abroad 
fhould. return (expreffes being fent for that purpofe) 
that the increafe of their numbers might at leaft pro- 
cure them a more favourable capitulation. 

The Spanifh fleet anchor’d off cape Matifux, about 
two leagues to the eaftward of Algiers. The army 
being landed without oppofition, the emperor took 
poft upon an eminence that commanded the place, 
where the flandard of Chrif# was difplayed, with the 
found of trumpets and kettle-drums, The troops 
work’d day and night with indefatigable induftry, 
and foon ereéted a fort, with batteries, which ftill 
retains the name of the Emperor’s Fort. The camp 
was formed under cover of the fort’s artillery. Upon 
this eminence was a {pring which fupplied the whole 
town with water: The Spaniards by turning its courfe, 
reduced the inhabitants to ufe putrified water. 

The emperor fummoned A/an to furrender at dif- 
cretion, on pain of the whole garrifon and inhabitants 
being cut to pieces, if the city was taken by ftorm: 
The pacha antwered, that the propofal was very hard ; 
that he was thoroughly fenfible of his inability to with- 
{tand fo formidable an enemy, but defired a few days 
fufpenfion, to deliberate with his council. 

- ‘They were on the point of offering a capitulation, 
when an exprefs from the general of the troops difperfed 
in the country, informed them that the forces of the 
weftern government were in full march towards Al 
giers: Upon this the divan determined to defend the 
city to the utmoft.—Charles receiving no anfwer, and 
obferving that the difpofition of the country would not 
allow him to block up the town by fea and land; and 
alfo being unwilling to feparate his army, refolved upon 
an affault: The ftation of his fleet was convenient for 
their re-embarkation in cafe of neceffity. To be be 
fore-hand with the troops which the befieged expected 
from the country, he kept firing continually upon the 
place, which, from the weak defence made by thofe 
within, he concluded would foon be his own. 
There 
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There is a tradition, that when the city was on the 

int of furrendring, a black eunuch whom the people 
highly reverenc’d as a prophet, but who was much de- 
fpifed by the great men, demanded audience of the 
divan. The commonalty attended him to the court 
of the palace, where, after a long preamble in praife 
of God and his prophet, he exprefied himfelf in thefe 
terms.“ Lord Affan, I am the poor J/ouf, the flave 
of flaves, the moft abject of all Muffelmans, defpifed 
and perfecuted by the great men and the Moradouts, 
who have reprefented me as a madman to your pre- 
deceffor, and to your felf. They have not only re- 
jected my admonitions, but have all joined in treating 
me in the moft ignominious manner. I was the {pore 
and ridicule of their very children and flaves. The 
cady has often made me undergo the infamy of a pu- 
blick punifhment.—And whence all thefe outrages? 
Becaufe the Almighty God, whofe nature and ways 
are unfearchable, has fometimes given me infight into 
futurity ; and I have declared things which were to 
come to pafs, though thofe whom they moft concerned 
thought me beneath their regard. I have remained 
filent towards my defpifers, but have informed fome 
poor people, who have relieved me in my diftrefs, of 
matters greatly to their benefit. But at prefent, O 
Affan, ruler of this city, the publick danger forces me 
to fpeak.”” Affan, in compliance with the clamours of 
the people, who expected great things from their pro- 
phet, bid him fpeak on, and accordingly thus he con- 
tinued. ‘* Here is a powerful fleet of infidels crowded 


_-with armed men, and as fuddenly come upon us, as if 


they had arifen out of the fea. We are deftitute of 
every means of defence, and our hope is placed on an 
equitable capitulation, if equity can be found among 
chriftians. But God alone, who laughs at the machi- 
nations of men, will refcue his people from the hands 
of idolaters, in /pite of all the Govs of the CHRISTIANS 
be they never fo many ; rely for once upon the defpifed 
and abject Ijouf, and be affured, that before this moon 
is over, God will difplay his glory in the confufion of 


the chriftians, Their thips and army will perifh inour 
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fight, and our city be victorious and free. Their 
arms and equipage will fa'l tous; and as they have 
already Jabour?d in building forts for our future 
defence again{ft themfelves, fo many of them fhall con- 
tinue to be our flaves, few of thefe blind and hardened 
people being appointed to return into their own country, 
Glory be to the one, almighty, merciful, and incom- 
prehenfible God !”—His fpeech was feconded by the 
fhouts of the multitude, and brought the divan to a 
refolution of holding out, if poffible, to the end of 
the moon. . 

According to this tradition, which indeed is con- 
firmed by real hiftory, the cunuch’s prediction met 
with a full accomplifhment. On the 28th of Ofober, 
a moft dreadful ftorm of wind, rain and hail, arofe 
from the northward, accompanied with an earthquake. 
The next day ninety fhips and gallies were loft, with 
their crews and military flores. The camp, which 
‘was in the plain, under the fort, was drown’d by the 
inundations from the hills, The deftruction was fo 
great, that at break of day, when the ftorm was abated, 
the emperor found there was no other refource than to 
endeavour to fave himfelf with the remainder of his 
army. 

Accordingly he left every thing behind him, and 
marched his troops in great diforder to cape Matifux. 
Affan, who obferved their motions, allowed them to 
réach the fhore, but in the midft of their fear, and 
‘hurry to re-embark, he furioufly fallied out upon them 
with his garrifon, and all the inhabitants of A/giers, 
who, befides the great number of the flain, brought 
away multitudes of flaves. The country troops came 
up after the danger was over, and joined in the folem- 
nity of a general thank{giving to God for this wonder- 
ful deliverance.—The prophet J/ouf was not only pu- 
blickly declared the deliverer of Algiers, but alfo re- 
ceived a large gratuity, together with the liberty of 
exercifing his talent. 

The Moradouts and interpreters of the law, envious 
of the honour conferred on the eunuch, remonftrated 
to the pacha, that it was ridiculous and {candalous £0 
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attribute their deliverance to a paltry fortune-teller ; . 
whereas in reality it was owing to the devout retire- 
ment of the Morabout Cid-Utica, who had been con- 
tinually fafting and praying, fince the arrival of ,the 
chriftians: And on the day of the ftorm, by divine. 
infpiration, he gave the fea a certain number of ftrokes 
with a ftick, which immediately occafioned that fortu- 
nate tempeft. That this Morabout had long been dif- 
tinguifh’d for his aufterity and holinefs, particularly 
for {pending whole days and nights in prayer, and that 
it was only his humility which hindred him from de- 
claring his infpirations, | 

All the leading men of the council, out of policy, 
feemed to join in the opinion that the city ow’d its de- 
liverance to the devotions of Cid-Utica, and after his 
death, a little mofque was built over his tomb: Since 
which the Moroabouts have found means to make the 
people believe, that in‘ any dangerous exigency, the 
{tricking the fea with a bone of his holy perfon, would 
raife a like tempeft. And as the Algerines ftill adhere 
to this chimera, they may probably foon have occa- 
fion to try the experiment. | 

Since the mifcarriage of Charles V. the kingdom of 
Algiers has continued a province of the grand fignior, 
govern’d by a viceroy of his nomination. But the 
abufes of thefe viceroys, by affuming a defpotic power, 
{eizing upon the publick revenues, and embezzling the 
funds for the payment of the Turkifh foldiers, provok’d 
the body of thefe troops, inthe 17th century, to fend 
a fecret deputation to the Porte, reprefenting the ty- 
ranny of the pacha’s, their avarice, and the detriment 
refulting from it to the ftate: Adding, that without 
{peedy redrefs, the evil would be paft remedy, and the 
Ottoman power foon brought to a period by the Arabi. 
ans and Moors, who were continually plotting with the 
chriftians, Thefe deputies moved that a perfon of 
judgment, and good morals, of courage and experi- 
ence, fhould be chofen out of the troops, with the title 
of dey, who fhould be accountable for the public re- 
venue, and, the contributions raifed on the Arabians and 
Moers, for the payment of the troops, whof¢ full come 
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pliment fhould be always kept up; and that he fhould 
foperintend all other branches of the ftate, which thus 
might ftand by its own ftrength, without being burden. 
fome to the Ottoman court; engaging withal to re, 
main in fubjection to the grand fignior, as fovereign of 
the kingdom, and to continue to his pacha the ufual 
honours, falary, and prerogatives, provided that he 
fhould only be prefent in the general divans, without 
having any vote, unlefs required to give his advice, 
The deputies infifted, that if thefe offers were rejected, 
the weaknefs and difcontent of the foldiery would foon 
transfer the kingdom of Algiers to fome other power, 
This reform was the more agreeable to the grand 
vizier, as it would fave confiderable fums to the Porte, 
and yet the army be kept in a more refpeétable ftate. 
He therefore got it approved by the grand figinor, and 
an ioftrument was drawn up agreeable to the pro- 
pofals of the deputies ; who, on their return, commu- 
nicated it tothe pacha, who could not pretend to op- 
pofe it, The army proceeded to the choice of a dey, 
and inftituted reciprocal laws, both for him and his 
fubjects, to the due obfervation of which he was {worn, 
under pain of death. | 

As all fchemes are liable to abufes and mutations, 
the foldiery by degrees divided into factions upon the 
choice of adey. Some by open force, or by their in- 
tereft, upon the leaft difgult, got the dey depofed, or 
ftrangled, fetting up another whom they expected to 
find more favourable to their defigns. As for that 
great cypher, the pacha, there is now no fuch office in 
Algiers : His abolition was occafioned as follows. 

In 1710, Baba- Ali being chofen dey, in fpite of the 
pacha, who was for intruding himfelf into ftate-affairs ; 
the dey clapt him on board a Tunis veffel, and fent 
him to Con/tantinople, threatning that if ever he pre- 
fumed to come and caufe any difturbance at Algzers, 
his life fhould pay for it. At the fame time this art- 
ful dey fent an embaffy to the Porte, with prefents for 
the viziers, fultana’s and chief officers of the feraglio, 
and a detail of his complaints againft the pacha, He 
humbly reprefented to the vizier, that this officer’s 
fure 
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turbulent practices began to rife to fuch a height, that 
it was only out of refpect to the grand fignior and 
himéfelf, that he had changed the death he had deferved 
into banifhment ; but that the faithful army was fo in- 
cenfed againft the pachas, that in a like cafe they would 
be uncontroulable, and doubtlefs cut them to pieces 5 
which, as it would be a moft execrable affront to the 
facred orders of the Porte, the malecontents might im- 
prove fuch a confufion to their rebellious purpofes ; 
concluding that fince a pacha was not only an ufelefs, 
but really a detrimental officer, it would be beft to fend 
no more, but confer the title of pacha on the dey, 
which was accordingly granted. 

Since this the dey has looked upon himfelf as an 
independant fovereign, governing as fuch, and only an 
ally of the Porte, from which he receives no order, 
tho’ an envoy is fent on any important negotiation. 


Chapter II. which treats of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Algiers, muft be referred to another op- 


portunity. G 








Arr. tv. A Differtation concerning the Origin and An- 
tiquity of Barley Wine. Oxford Printed, and fold by 
J. and J. Rivington in London. Quarto, Price 


ss. 6d 


E, fhall not take up much of the reader’s time 

with our account of this performance. The 

author has fhewn his great reading by examining. all 

the remarkable names by which darley wine is called 

amongft the ancient Greek and Roman writers, from 

whom he brings many quctations, and informs his 

readers that he could have produced many more, but 

that he purpofely omitted them to avoid the affectation 
of fhewing his reading, 

Having examined moft of the names of this liquor 
among the ancients, and given the etymologies of them, 
he proceeds to inform us how it was made : But here 
he acknowledges that he cannot clear up matters fo 
well as he could wifh; he is of opinion, however, that 
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the ancients made their deer or ale of malt, and to con- 
firm it, produces feveral paffages from ancient authors, 

After this he gives fome account of the inventor of 
barley wine, and of the time when it was invented, 
The world, he fays, is indebted for this excellent li- 
quor to an old Egyptian king called Ofris, who was, 
after his death, for the great good he had done his 
country, and mankind in general, worfhipped as a 
God. As to the time when this king lived, he does 
not pretend to determine exactly ; but fuppofes that 
he reigned a little after Mizraim, and concludes the 
whole with a promife, that he will never give himfelf 
any further trouble about a/e or deer unlefs for his own 


drinking. R. 





Art. tv1. 4 Differtation on 2 Peteri. 19. By Tho- 
mas Afhton, M. A, Fellow of Eton College. Printed 
for Tonfons and Co. Oéfavo, Price 1s. 6d, 


PTAHE ingenious author of this differttaion, which 
is wrote with much candor and decency, en- 
deavours to fhew, 

1. That the ‘interpretation of this paffage, in the 
apoftle, as it is propofed by the author * of 74e Grounds 
and Reafons of the Chriftian Religion, is not, probably, 
the fenfe of the author, becaufe it does not fall in na- 
turally with the courfe of his argument to. make any 
comparifon between miracles and prophecy 3 nor is the 
ftate of the /uppofed comparifon natural. 

2. That it cannot poffibly exprefs the mind_of the 
author, becaufe it includes affertions which are fal/e in 
fact, and alfo abfolutely contradictory to the pofitive 
declarations of Chrift himfelf. 

3. That the moft remarkable interpretations, which 
. are manifeftly intended to remove thefe difficulties, are 
liable to the fame or other difficulties. 

. 4. That.there is a conftruction of the place, which 
is natural, eafy, and obvious; confiftent with the ar- 
gument of the apoftle, with the truth of things, and 
with the whole tenor of the gofpel, 

We 
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We fhall not trouble our readers with any account of 
what our author fays on the three firft beads, but con- 
tent ourfelves with laying before them, as the moft 
material part of the whole performance, the fubltance 
of what is advanced. upon the fourth. Under this head 
he obferves, that the perfons to whom thefe epiitles 
were addreffed, were confirmed chriftians; that it is 
highly probable the proofs. of chriftianity, as they 
were not neceflary, were not intended in thefe epiftles ; 
confequently, that the miffion of Chrift and the truth 
of his gofpel, are, by no means, the points that are 
aimed at by the apoftle. 

He further obferves, that the perfons to whom thefe 

epiftles were addreffed, were in great diftre/s ; that they 
were in beavinefs, under manifold temprations, 1 Epb, 
1, 6, : 
‘© From this ftate of their outward circumftances, 
fays he, we may Jearn the defgn of the apoftle’s letters 5 
which was exprefly to preferve thofe to whom they 
were addrefied, in their adherence to the religion they 
had embraced, under that fiery trial (which is, of all 
other, the fureft teft of the hearts and principles of 
men, left they alfo, being led away by the error of the 
wicked, fhould fall from their own /tedfaftne/s. 
This being the defign of the apoftle, it is natural to 
fuppofe, that he would fuggeft fuch arguments to them, 
to engage them to perfevere in the faith, as Cori? him- 
felf,. the author and finifher of ‘it, had originally pro- 
pofed as fufficient to over-balance all the inconvenien- 
cies, which his followers would inavoidably incur by 
juch a perfeverance. 

And fo we find, that in order to keep them firm a- 
gainft the plaufible arts of deceivers, he begins by put- 
ting them in mind (1 Ep. i. v. 3, 4, 5.) of the lively 


hope to which God, of his abundant mercy, had be- 


gotten them again, by the refurrection of Chrift from 
the dead. The hope of an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, referved in 
beaven for them who are kept, by the power of God 
through faith, unto the /alvation ready to be revealed 
in the Jaft time,’? | 
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The ruture xincpom of Chriff being, in our av- 
thor’s opinion, the ground-work of all the expectations 
the apoftle would excite or encourage in his difciples ; 
in the courfe of thefe epiftles, he fuggefts to their te. 
collection two confidefations, one from the atteftation 
of God to the truth of Chrif’s miffion, at his transfigu- 
ration: the other from prophecy, as tending ftrongly 
to confirm the point he had in view. For we bave not, 
fays the apoftle, followed cunningly-devifed fables, 8c, 
to the end of the chapter. 

The fitnefs of thefe arguments to eftablifh the point 
they are intended to eftablifh, viz. the future kingdom 
of Chriff, our author now proceeds to confider. _Firft, 
then, fays he, the voice of God declaring Fefus to be 
that deloved fon, in whom be was well pleafed, gave un- 
doubtedly a general fanétion, (and could not be other- 
wife underftood by any one who believed) to all the 
promifes of that perfon in whofe favour the declaration 
was made. 

And the glory with which God was pleafed to inveft 
him at the fame time, was an indifputable earneft of that 
glorious kingdom, which he, and his apoftles, promifed 
that his faithful fervants fhould inherit at the laft day. 

The miracle of the glorification bears an evident re- 
lation to the event of which it is produced as a proof, 
and when taken together, with the divine atteftation to 
the miffion of Chriff, is as conclufive a proof as can be 
given of his coming again in glory, if he has promifed 
that he will come again in glory. 

This miracle feems to have been defigned, in its 0- 
riginal working, to raife in the difciples themfelves a 
'bope, which fhould be fufficient to counterbalance any 
dejeétion that might naturally be apprehended to arife 
in their minds from a fcene of fuffering, fo entirely 
contrary to all the notions they had conceived of their 
Meffiah. 

It was the moft natural thing in the world, upon 
this fuppofition, for the apoftle to adminifter the very 
fame cordial to his afflicted difciples, which the great 
phyfician of fouls had originally prefcribed to bim and 
his fellows, in the fame cafe.—— 

And 
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And as this feems to have been the moft natural 
argument for St. Peter himfelf, to apply towards 
ferengtbening his brethren ; fo it feems too to be parti- 
cularly adapted to filence the objections of the unbe- 
lieving ews. It was not. poffible for a Few, who acted 
upon the principles of the mofaic law, to refift the force 
of this argument. 

Here were three credible witneffes, the utmoft evi- 
dence required by that law, giving teftimony to the 
glory with which 7e/us was invefted by God the father, 
and to a perfonal intercourfe between God and him, 
in the Mount, at which Mo/es the greateft, and Elias 
the fecond great prophet of their nation affifted: And 
to the voice of God himfelf, commanding them to 
bearken to bim, in the very words of Mofes himfelf, 
who had, from the beginning ordained, that when a 
prophet fhould be raifed up of God like unto bim, as Fefus 
in this very inftance manifeftly was, they fhould dear 
him. 

From this fact, fo attefted, a Jew was now under 
the fame obligation to attend to every declaration that 
fhould be made by Cérif#, ‘as he had ever been to 
giveany attention to the injunctions originally delivered 
by Mofes, or any fubfequent prophet, in the courfe of 

that difpenfation. 

This was an eafy introduction to the next obferva- 
tion of the apoftle, that they bad now a more fure word 
of prophecy, unto which they did well in attending till the 
day foould dawn, and the day-ftar arife in their bearts.’’ 

After obviating a difficulty, arifing from a fuppofed 
natural incapacity in prophecy, by which it is entirely 
precluded from giving any evidence in this cafe, our 
author, in order to form a juft judgment of the pro- 
_priety of this argument, proceeds to confider what 
prophecies thefe are which the apoftle tells his people 
are now become a more fure word, He is of opinion 
that the prophecies here mentioned, mutt be fome de- 
clarations of God concerning the future kingdom of 
Chriff. ‘* And, fays he, they cannot be the declara- 
tions of Chriff relating to that event, becaufe the de- 
claration of Chri muft reft upon his miracles; and 
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both taken together make Sut one proof. But the proof 
atifing from thefe prophecies, is evidently diftinguifhed: 
by the apoftle from the proof arifing from a miracle of. 
Cbrift, wrought to encourage the expectation of his 
elorious kingdom. We bave alfo a more fure word of 
propkecy ; confequently. no prophecies can here be res 
ferred to but thofe of the Fewi/> {criptures which relate: 
to the future kingdom of Cdri/, 
The Fews, having,the declaration of God himfelf,: 

by the mouths of their prophets, for the futurity’ of, 
Chrift’s kingdom, we may be allowed to fay, that thar 
event, tho’ future, was afcertained ; and that there 
was a jut ground for giving the title of fure to the evi- 
dence on which they built that expectation. 

- They expected, on the promife of God, the /fure 
mercies of David, the kingdom which /hould endure for 
ever: But there was a difficulty ftill in this; though’ 
they had juft ground to expect a kingdom, they were 
yet to learn when, and where, and upon whom, they: 
were to fix this expectation. Their promife was as 
yet too general, and they might eafily be deceived, as 
they had often been, in*the application. When the 
time, and place, and perfon, fhould be particulariz’d, 
the prophecy would evidently become more fure. But 
how mutt they arrive at the certain knowledge of thefe 
particulars ? Here comes into our affiftance the very 
confideration upon which the apoftle exprefly grounds! 
all that /uperior certainty which he afcribes in this place 
to prophecy ; knowing this firlt that no prophecy of {crip~ 
ture is of private interpretation: For the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man, but holy men of God 
/pake as they were moved by the Holy Ghott. : 

As if he had faid, when I tell you that your prophe- 

cies are now more fure than they were before ; I donot 
mean, nor can you underftand meas if I did, that any 
declaration of God is more true at one time than it 
was at another, but only that in all general promifes, as 
they admit of a great latitude of interpretation, there 
is much room for miffake ; and you can have no de- 


pendance upon any human conjecture in this cafe, be- 
24 | . . -caule- 
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caufe the promifes under confideration are not human 
productions. When thefe promifes are fixed to any 
determinate point of time and place, you may depend 
more fafely upon them ; and that, you know, can on- 
ly be determined by the fame fpirit who dictated the 
original prophecies : For who can know the things of 
God but the Spirit of God? The avTHor and _ IN- 
TERPRETER mutt, in this cafe, be the fame. 

Iris plain, that the greater degree of certainty 
which prophecy is faid to carry with it at any time, 
compared with any lefs degree it had at any otheg time, 
is founded by the apoftle on’this prefumption, that it 
is explained by the fame fpirit which fuggelted it at firlt : 
This does, and this can only make it more fure. 

Let us apply this to the point in queftion : The 
Fews expected a kingdom on the authority of prophecy, 
and the author of prophecy informs them, (by a per- 
fon whom he acknowledges as his beloved fon, and to 
whom he commands them to attend) that the kingdom 
he had promifed was not of this world. This neceffa- 
rily raifed their expe€tation to another, 

They had no doubt concerning the authority of their 
prophets, concerning the application of the prophecies 
they had. They had conceived ftrong ideas of the gran- 
duer and extent of the Mefiah’s kingdom. They ex- 
pected the refforation of the kingdom to Ifrael ; and were 
taught, from their law, that Chrift abideth for ever. 

Behold then, fays the apoftle, the very perpetuity of 
dominion, in the expectation of which you have been 
trained up from your infancy. We bring you the glad 
tidings of the kingdom, and though it differs from 
your conceptions of it, we have, at leaft, an equal 
right to fix it bere, as you had_ to expect it at all. 

It muft carry conviction with it to Fews, to thew, as 
he does, that the very hopes which he has been endea- 
vouring to fupport in them, were no other than what 

had been before propofed to them by their own pro- 
phets, And that the kingdom which they and their 
fathers had been taught to expect, was not vanifhed 
into air, but declared by the fpiric of God, to be a 
kingdom in beaven, . 
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The apoftle’s reafoning, taking things in this light, is clear and 
ftrong. I confefs, fays he your afflictions are great : But are not 


your expectations fo too? You expect nothing lefs than a glorious 


kingdom, which has been promifed by Chrift your mafter. And you 
have convincing arguments for your hope: For we heard God 
acknowledge him for his fon ; we faw God, at the fame time, give 
him a fpecimen of his future boy. 

And this hope of and a kingdom correfponds entirely with 
what your prophets en fucceffively declared to you. They always 
gave you high expectations of glory and power; they told you of 
an everlafting kingdom ; and the holy {pirit, under whofe influence 
they confeffedly were, does now affure you that,that very kingdom is 
RESERVED FoR rou 1n Heaven. 

Youtgrgument from prophecy is, by this means, fronger than 
éver it Was : Your prophecies are now become a /urer guide to you, 
becaufe you underfiand them better : You were liable to many mi- 
ftakes and difappointments when you were left to your own conjeGures 
aout the intent of them: You can now be liable to none, fince 
God bim/elf has been pleafed to explain to you their intent. 

This way of arguing is as confiftent with faét as it is agreeable to 
the defign and argument of the apoftle. For no man can doubt that 
a promite of God, which he perfeétly underftands, is a /urer ground 
for him to proceed upon, than the fame promife, when it is but par- 
ually underitood. | 

The promifes of glory and power, in the writings of the pro- 
phets, before they were limited and applied to a particular event, 
expoted thofe who tratted in them to much uncertainty and error; 
fince they were ty’d down #o ove there was no room to err. 

The apoitle therefore juflly tells his followers, that the prophecies 
of Chrif’s kingdom, as delivered in their facred books, were now 
become a more /ure word than they had been, than they could be, 
before the nature of that kingdom was made known. : 

They receive new light and ftrength by this interpretation of the 
author of them ; and as you did always juftly depend upon them 
for the general promife of a kingdom, you may now particularly de- 
pend upon finding that kingdom in heaven. 

It is by this information, by this good news of the kingdom, as 
delivered in your prophets, and explained by Cri and his apoftles, 
that 4ife and immortality are brought to light. You have fuch things 
in view; and it is very right to keep your eye fixed upon them. 
Your ftation, however, is a difadvantageous one. You are but in 
a dejart place. You fee thefe things now only as it were through a 
glafs darkly, and at diftance : Enough to difcover the reality of their 

exiftence, too indiftinétly to form any precife notion of the manner 
of it. You fee they are, you fee not what they are ; that you muft 
be content to defer ¢i// the day dawn, and the ay fier arife in your 
earts. ‘Till the fun of -trighteoufnefs arife, and clear up all things. 
Till you have acquired new apprebenfions of things, which yet #9 
eye bath feen, nor ear hath beard, neither hath it entered into the beart 
of man to conceive, till you fhall fee face to face; and, with the firlt 
dying witnefs to chriftianity in his laft triumphant agony, behold the 
HEAVENS OPENED, ann Jesus sitTInc at THE Rsgut- 


HaND oF Goo. ZR: 

















